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ASSUMPTIONS IN LITERATURE 


GRANVILLE HICKS' 


If you met a person at a party, and he started describing some 
experience, you would immediately recognize that the account had 
to be interpreted in terms of the man. If he talked, for example, 
about a political rally, portraying with pleasant cynicism the porcine 
features of the principal speaker, you would be amused, but you 
would reserve decision as to his accuracy until you knew his politics. 
If he described in glowing terms the heroism of a picket line and 
denounced the brutality of the police, you, although aware that 
pickets can be heroic and policemen brutal, would wonder whether 
he was giving you his perceptions or his philosophy. If he ridiculed 
the stupidity of a woman driver in some traffic congestion, it would 
occur to you that perhaps he saw all woman drivers through the 
eyes of male prejudice. 

In practical relationships everyone makes some sort of allowance 
for special interests, for the veiled assumptions that enter into almost 
all discussions. But we do not show the same common sense with 
regard to literature. If we know any writers personally, we know 
that they are rather more irrational, subjective, and generally biased 
than the average human being, and we are likely to regard their con- 

* Granville Hicks is perhaps the best known of our left-wing literary critics. He is 
the author of The Great Tradition and John Reed, and literary editor of the New Masses. 
Mr. Hicks was recently dismissed as professor of English at Rensselaer Polytechnic 


Institute, officially because of retrenchment. The American Association of University 
Professors, however, in a report concerning the incident, made this statement: “Upon 


the basis of the available facts... . it is difficult to avoid the inference that Profes- 
sor Hicks would have been dealt with otherwise, but for his economic and social beliefs.”’ 
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versation with more than usual skepticism. But their books and 
the books of other authors, who are probably just like them, we read 
with unblushing credulity. Or, if an author outrageously offends us, 
touching upon some specially sensitive spot, we grumble, but in 
general we let writers take us where they will. Apparently we never 
realize that they are constantly making assumptions and that these 
ought to be examined. 

The examination of assumptions is particularly a task for teach- 
ers of literature, and a very difficult task it is. On the one hand, no 
one expects the creative writer to be a logician, and we would never 
think of asking him to state his assumptions in syllogistic form; 
and, on the other, literature is infinitely adroit in persuading us to 
accept assumptions that we would surely reject if they were directly 
stated. What great literature commands is the unwilling suspension 
of disbelief: we are led in spite of ourselves into paths that we had 
not elected to tread. 

Literature does affect the lives of its readers. How and why, we 
do not know, and the effect certainly cannot be measured. But it is 
there, and even the blank-faced boy or girl in the aisles in front of 
us may be touched in ways that baffle definition. We cannot control 
the effect of literature, cannot be sure that it is what the author 
wanted or what we think he wanted. The process is largely outside 
our hands. We bring the student and the book together and let the 
thing happen—rejoicing most of the time if anything at all happens 
that is perceptible. There is little enough that we can do to help or 
hinder, but at least we can try to make sure that the meeting takes 
place on fair ground. Authors are unfair, usually without meaning to 
be. We are, or ought to be, experienced in the subtle ways they have 
of getting round us, and the least we can do is to share our advantage 
with our students. 

What does this practically involve? I think we need not be deeply 
concerned about earlier writers, for time has a way of providing an 
antidote. Although Upton Sinclair calls Shakespeare “a poet and 
propagandist of the enemy,” I doubt if we have to tell our students 
that workers are not necessarily buffoons and rascals. The assump- 
tions of Richardson are so apparent that it is hard to make college 
classes regard Pamela as anything but ludicrous, and any schoolboy 
can find the flaws in Pope’s Essay on Man. Several decades of 
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scoffing have enlightened us with regard to the Victorians, and, al- 
though we have sometimes been persuaded into assuming that they 
made assumptions that were quite foreign to them, at least we are 
on the watch for unstated presuppositions. It is with the moderns 
that caution is needed, not merely because the prejudices of our 
contemporaries are often identical with our own but also because 
they speak our language. They are so close to us that it is easy for 
us to see eye to eye with them. So much of what they say is con- 
firmed by our own experience that we are ready to take the rest on 
faith. 

In modern writers assumptions of many kinds appear. Take, for 
a first example, a novelist not too close to our own time, Henry 
James. One could make a long list of his principles, arguing about 
each as one chose, but behind all the principles lies, I think, an as- 
sumption that he never fully stated and certainly never scrutinized 
with analytic care. So persistent is this assumption that one can 
find it in every one of his books, and yet it is so deeply buried that, 
even after discovering it again and again, one scarcely knows how 
to state it. He found or believed he found “a little world of urbane 
leisure,” a handful of persons with enough money, good manners, 
and some culture, and he regarded them as the only persons of im- 
portance, as constituting civilization. Only once, so far as I can 
recall, was he conscious enough of the assumption to try to defend 
it—in The Princess Cassimassima, in which a person outside the 
little world becomes convinced of its value. Otherwise he wrote his 
novels as if this supposition were as much to be taken for granted 
as the law of gravity. 

We need not necessarily conclude that James was wrong in order 
to feel the wisdom of stating his assumptions, to ourselves and to 
our students, as clearly as we can. Actually, of course, every reader 
of James must see that he is dealing with a very small part of life 
and must realize that he has a special reason for doing so. And yet 
I wonder if the average Jamesian does not derive from such a book 
as, let us say, The Ambassadors, a kind of satisfaction that he would 
be loath to admit. Many Jamesians, I suspect, would not attempt 
to defend the master’s aristocratic ideal—though it can, as I have 
said, be defended—but do they not derive a comforting sense of 
superiority from their immersion in “the little world of urbane 
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leisure’? It is for the benefit of these followers that the assumptions, 
which James himself could not be expected to expound, need to be 
stated and examined. 

I do not blame James or any other writer for the making of as- 
sumptions, which seems to me almost an inevitable part of the 
creative process. It is the reader who must watch out. And he must 
be especially vigilant when he comes to an author who claims to 
have no presuppositions. Theodore Dreiser, in a famous passage, 
said: “Nor can I imagine any explanation or interpretation of life, 
my own included, that would be either true—or important, if true. 
. .. . Inshort I catch no meaning from all I have seen.”’ But let no 
one suppose from this that Dreiser does not explain, interpret, and 
even pass judgment upon the lives he dealswithinhis novels. He may 
profess, quite sincerely, this drastic agnosticism, but when he writes, 
he writes as one who knows. There are not only the innumerable 
passages in which he talks—confusedly, I grant, but with complete 
self-confidence—about the chemistry of conduct; each of his novels 
is actually a piece of special pleading. To the conventional morality 
of the turn of the century he opposed a scheme of values, not so well 
formulated but just as tenaciously held. He could scarcely have 
done otherwise, but it is nevertheless remarkable that he knows 
himself so imperfectly. 

Dreiser is representative of a considerable modern school. Prin- 
ciples went out of fashion a few years back, and the result was that 
assumptions became even more common than they were before. 
Ernest Hemingway has an air of blithe indifference to principles, 
but it cloaks, as many critics have pointed out, a mass of submerged 
major premises. Remember, for example, the quotation from Ger- 
trude Stein that is prefixed to The Sun Also Rises: ‘You are the lost 
generation.”’ This implies that a whole generation can be lost, that 
the post-war generation is lost, that the people in the book are 
representative of the post-war generation, and that their conduct 
and character can be explained by, so to speak, their lostness. Am 
I reading too much into this quotation? Possibly, but I am reading 
far less into it than did Hemingway’s admirers, disciples, and imita- 
tors in the late twenties. 

As one reads Death in the Afternoon and The Green Hills of Africa, 
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one realizes that Mr. Hemingway has all sorts of ideas, and yet he 
refuses to accept the responsibilities of a thinker. This is typical. A 
few writers, such as Thomas Hardy, though they are not entirely 
free from assumptions, do make a vigorous attempt to know their 
own minds. The average author scorns logic. He quite rightly be- 
lieves that the precise formulation of ideas is not the artist’s busi- 
ness, and then he goes on to the more questionable belief that any 
attempt at critical analysis is futile and unartistic. 

One result of this deliberately uncritical attitude is that rank 
prejudices creep in without being challenged by the author, and 
often without being challenged by the reader. In Archibald Mac- 
Leish’s Frescoes for Mr. Rockefeller’s City there is a famous stanza: 

Aind’t you read in d’books you are all brudders? 

D’ glassic historic objective broves you are brudders! 

You and d’ Wops and d’ Chinks you are all brudders! 

Havend’t you got it d’ same ideology? Havend’t you? 
Now this not only implies that communists are dogmatic ignora- 
muses, which Mr. MacLeish at the time very possibly believed; it 
also implies that all or most communists are Jews, that these Jewish 
communists speak execrable English, and that they are palpably in- 
sincere since they profess that the Chinese and Italians are their 
brothers and yet speak derogatorily of them as “Chinks” and 
“Wops.” Mr. MacLeish did not believe all these things, and, when 
Mike Gold accused him of having a “fascist unconscious,” he pro- 
tested. He did better than protest; he showed in words and actions 
that he had no sympathy with race prejudice and that he could 
recognize sincere revolutionary ardor. But he had allowed these 
assumptions, which he had not taken the trouble to examine, to 
enter into his poem. 

There is a parallel example in Thomas Wolfe’s Of Time and the 
River. 1 doubt if Mr. Wolfe is consciously antisemitic, but, as 
Joseph Freeman pointed out a year or so ago in the Partisan Review, 
a professional Jew-baiter could scarcely have bettered some of 
Wolfe’s phrases. When, for example, he introduces Abraham Jones 
he calls him a “dreary, gray, and hopeless-looking Jew,”’ and says, 
“The whole flag and banner of his race was in the enormous putty- 
colored nose.” Abe takes “violently, by theft and rape,” the name 
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of Alfred; he grins “with Kike delight’’; he has ‘‘a cruel grinning 
Yiddish face’’; he is “gloomily engulfed in a great cloud of Yiddish 
murk’’; he is “a picture of Yiddish melancholy and discontent.”’ 
There are references to “the faces, cruel, arrogant, and knowing of 
the beak-nosed Jews,’ to “the hordes of beak-nosed shysters, 
poured out of the law school year by year,”’ to the Jewish girls who 
pressed on Eugene Gant “their sensual wave.’”’ The university is an 
agony to Gant, from the corridors “with their swarming, shrieking, 
shouting tides of dark amber Jewish flesh,” to the classroom “‘with 
its smaller horde of thirty or forty Jews and Jewesses, all laughing, 
shouting, screaming, thick with their hot and swarthy body-smells, 
their strong female odors of rut and crotch and arm-pit and cheap 
perfume, and their hard male smells that were rancid, stale, and 
sour.” 

It is true that Thomas Wolfe is given to exaggeration. It is true 
that he shows Abe Jones to be, despite his “gray reptilian face,” 
an admirable person. It is true, in short, that he almost certainly 
does not regard the Jews as an inferior race and does not wish them 
to be discriminated against. But again and again in Of Time and the 
River he speaks of unpleasant traits—and, as a rule, only of un- 
pleasant traits—as peculiarly Jewish. If his book contributes to 
misunderstanding and bitterness, and perhaps encourages the 
plotters of pogroms, he has only himself to blame. 

Wolfe’s attitude toward the Jews, once it is clearly defined, must 
seem despicable to most of us, and yet I wonder how many Gentiles, 
reading Of Time and the River, would instantly recognize and define 
and react against the prejudices it so clearly betrays. And if we do 
not respond to such passages as I have quoted, when they are im- 
bedded in their context, must we not assume that we are uncon- 
sciously assimilating the attitude to which they belong? Do not 
such passages as these merge with and intensify prejudices that we 
believed we had eradicated? 

The point is worth making when one recalls that, out of the scores 
of reviewers who praised Margaret Mitchell’s Gone with the Wind, 
scarcely one commented on her attitude toward the negro. If Miss 
Mitchell merely reproduced the prejudices of the time she is describ- 
ing, we could, of course, justify it on artistic grounds; but the truth 
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is that she makes exactly the same assumptions as were made by 
the slave-owners of the sixties. Her negroes are pre-eminently 
happy-go-lucky, empty-headed children, and we hear much about 
“the excited babble of negro voices,’ the “high-pitched negro 
laughter,”’ and “grinning negroes, excited as always at a party.” 
They have no reasoning powers, but they have “‘an unerring African 
instinct.’”” When a servant is stupid, it is because her tasks are more 
than “‘the brain in her little black skull could bear.” The color of 
the skull is carefully specified. When a servant is praiseworthy, there 
is a “but” to mark the fact as exceptional: “Mammy was black, 
but her code of conduct and her sense of pride were as high as or 
higher than that of her owners.’’ Although there are some reason- 
ably unattractive white persons in the book, it is never suggested 
that their vices are due to their race. Viciousness on the part of a 
negro, however, is always coupled with his color. Just as Thomas 
Wolfe, although his Eugene Gant seems fairly preoccupied with sex, 
stresses the sexuality of the Jews, so Miss Mitchell, in spite of the 
rather active passions of Scarlett O’Hara and Rhett Butler, repeats 
again and again all the old phrases about negro lust. The Ku Klux 
Klan is a “tragic necessity” to defend southern womanhood, and, 
when there is talk of rape by a negro, a lynching is regarded by the 
townspeople—and if Miss Mitchell disagrees, she does not say so— 
as “the only decent solution possible.” 

Such assumptions as Miss Mitchell’s about the negroes and Mr. 
Wolfe’s about the Jews—they could be duplicated in scores of 
novels—seem to me a serious matter. We may wonder sometimes 
where our students get their prejudices, and blame their narrow- 
minded parents, the movies, and the yellow press. But ought not 
some of the responsibility to be assigned to literature, to what we 
call “good books’’? So much has been written about the martial 
spirit in literature that I scarcely need to call attention to the as- 
sumptions of writers about war. But perhaps even here we ought to 
be more alert than we are. Although many antimilitaristic novels 
grew out of the last war, we must remember that our students are 
brought up not on All Quiet on the Western Front but on “The 
Charge of the Light Brigade.”’ 

Indoctrination of this kind is important, but I do not want the 
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emphasis of this article to fall on mere prejudices. For such prejudices 
the teacher should certainly be on the alert, but the broader assump- 
tions are really more important, just as they are harder to detect. 
We find them where we least expect them. A highly emotional 
writer, D. H. Lawrence, for example, may lay his cards on the table, 
and a highly intellectual writer, like Aldous Huxley, may be full of 
assumptions. Lawrence, it seems to me, would deceive no one. 
Difficult as it is to formulate his philosophy, no one can be unaware 
that there is a philosophy in his books. Huxley, on the other hand, 
seems to me to be constantly implying more than he ventures to 
say. Despite his long passages of exposition, one gets from his 
novels—including the recent Eyeless in Gasa—impressions that go 
beyond or fall short of his stated ideas, and that probably have a 
stronger and more enduring effect on the reader. 

The fact that Lawrence and Huxley deal so much with sex re- 
minds us that here is an area of experience in which vital presupposi- 
tions thrive. When, for example, William Faulkner speaks of “‘nor- 
mal erotica and obscenity,” he ought to raise a great many pertinent 
questions in the mind of an alert reader. When Eugene O’Neill 
shows the disintegration of Nina and Charlie at the end of Strange 
Interlude, there is some room for questioning whether, in the body 
of the play, he has correctly defined the nature and power of sexual 
impulses. When Marcel Proust assumes throughout his thousands 
of pages that jealousy is the foundation of love, we have reason to 
wonder about the scientific basis of this generalization. 

There is one other type of assumption that I must mention. I 
picked up a copy of Liberty the other day, and in a story there I 
read: 


John was no genius. There had been men in his class at Paxton with more 
brilliant minds than his. But this he had: the power and the habit of working 
hard. This task—any work he started—became a cup into which he poured his 
energies, all his energies, and every day. An old common key to success, but it 
opens more doors than the pretty gold one of Phi Beta Kappa. And it kept 
ringing open the cash register in the Regan drugstore, while Peter worked 
happily in the little back room and guessed the depression was over. 


How often this passage can be duplicated in Liberty, the Saturday 
Evening Post, the American, and similar magazines. It states what 
has been called the “great American dream”: the myth that wealth 
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is bound to come to anyone who works hard. Perhaps this is not 
an assumption in the usual sense of the term, for I doubt if either 
the authors or the editors believe it. For the reader, however, in 
whom the editors and authors are, probably quite consciously, 
trying to foster this belief, it has the effect of an assumption. Re- 
peated again and again, in story after story, it helps to form opinions 
that a calm examination of the world would hardly justify. 

What are we to do? Certainly we ought not to start burning or 
even banning books. Assumptions are to be found, even fairly 
dangerous assumptions, in great literature. They are essential to the 
literary process. Our students are certain to be exposed to them. 
The only thing we can do is to cultivate in the students a critical 
habit of mind. Most teachers, no doubt, think they do this, but I 
doubt if many of them really have critical minds themselves. The 
established methods of teaching literature, with their emphasis on 
dates and facts, on the one hand, and “aesthetic appreciation,” on 
the other, scarcely encourage an awareness of the true réle of books 
in the process of human growth. I would be the last to suggest that 
novels or poems can be reduced to the assumptions of the authors, 
or that attention should be paid only to these assumptions, but I 
do believe that, so long as we refuse to see the possible effects of 
reading and refuse to train ourselves and our students in the recogni- 
tion and analysis of vital presuppositions, we are failing in one of 
our most important tasks. 


THE LEISURE READING OF NEW YORK CITY 
HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 


STELLA S. CENTER AND GLADYS L. PERSONS* 


Surveys have their value. The New York City Association of the 
Teachers of English during the year 1935-36 made a survey of the 
leisure reading of thousands of boys and girls and have set the 
records down for all to see. Leisure reading is an integral part of 
every English curriculum, but it occupies a unique place in the pro- 
gram. It is not necessarily subject to examination; the keeping of 


Stella S. Center is president of the New York City Association of Teachers of 
English. Gladys L. Persons, chairman of the committee that made the survey, is in 
charge of the committees conducting investigations growing out of the survey. 
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checks and records is largely a matter decided by the classroom 
teacher; it is a subject inspired and directed or uninspired and un- 
directed by the tastes and reading habits of English teachers them- 
selves; it is circumscribed by library facilities and by reading lists; 
it is influenced by home and environmental forces; it is governed 
and motivated by a somewhat undefined philosophy; and yet the 
leisure reading programs of boys and girls are expected somehow to 
result in highly individualized programs of reading which form the 
bases of life-time interests and habits. Well, do they? 

In no other field is the classroom teacher’s prerogative for experi- 
ment and study so clearly indicated as in this matter of leisure read- 
ing because in this field courses of study do not dictate; in this field 
the classroom teacher is now the most potent force and can reinforce 
her influence by formulating more fundamental and more far-seeing 
philosophies. A survey of the magnitude and integrity of the New 
York survey has the virtue of revealing a photographic picture of 
what is being done in hundreds of classrooms; it reveals what is 
commendable in present practices; it reveals trends and tendencies; 
it points the way to future studies. In that last statement its great- 
est significance is defined. Immediately following the survey four 
new committees were named to pursue work indicated as essential 
by this study. One committee, which is to be a permanent com- 
mittee, is to examine current books and prepare annotated lists for 
the New York high schools that wish to use them. Another com- 
mittee will experiment with reading for critical-mindedness and will 
present later answers to some of the following questions: What do 
boys and girls know of book reviews and agencies for choosing books? 
What use can and do they make of such agencies? What power have 
they to evaluate books? What powers of discrimination? What 
power to judge style? What power to find solutions to life’s prob- 
lems in books? Another committee will survey and study methods 
of reporting on leisure reading; it will make an especial study of the 
best ways of keeping permanent records of leisure reading and why 
they should be kept. Finally, there will be a committee for investi- 
gation of successful techniques of teaching the reading of newspapers 
and magazines; this committee will also have suggestions concerning 
ways of elevating tastes in this field of reading. 

But what of the survey itself? Twenty high schools co-operated 
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in this study and three major lines were pursued. There was, first of 
all, a survey of the recreational leisure reading of books as directed 
by English classrooms. English teachers merely kept for the Asso- 
ciation the records ordinarily known to themselves; they reported to 
the survey these items: register of classes, greatest number of books 
read by any one student, least number read by any one student, 
average number read, and specifically what books were read. From 
these reports the records of nine representative cosmopolitan high 
schools were so complete and so uniform that it was possible to com- 
pile a statistical report upon the extent and quality of the reading 
of more than forty-six thousand boys and girls. The following 
schools were surveyed: 


Alexander Hamilton High School.... Boys Register 3,387 
Bay Ridge High School............ Girls Register 2,697 
Bushwick High School............. Co-educational Register 2,404 
Commerce High School............ Boys Register 3,548 
Curtis High School................ Co-educational Register 6,723 
Jamaica High School.............. Co-educational Register 5,472 
Stuyvesant High School............ Boys Register 1,507 
Theodore Roosevelt High School.... Co-educational Register 7.324 
Thomas Jefferson High School...... Co-educational Register 6,236 


Five schools, Alexander Hamilton, Bay Ridge, Jamaica, Thomas 
Jefferson, and Theodore Roosevelt, surveyed the reading of news- 
papers and magazines of 13,132 students and presented the findings. 
Finally, two schools, Alexander Hamilton and Theodore Roosevelt, 
sent a questionnaire concerning their reading to 907 graduates of 
June, 1935. 

Undoubtedly the students of New York City read; they read a 
great deal. In Curtis and in Theodore Roosevelt High Schools, the 
average number of books read in one term per pupil was nine; in 
Thomas Jefferson, eight; and in five other schools the average num- 
ber was six each. Some of the individual programs of reading indi- 
cate that the day of the omnivorous reader is not over, as some 
students reported as many as forty-two, forty-seven, sixty-two 
books, and one Washington Irving girl reported having read ninety- 
three books! 

Undoubtedly, too, the reading is directed reading largely. The 
classroom teacher is the most potent force in this program; there are 
unmistakable signs. In one school, for example, the trend is de- 
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cidedly toward current scientific books; contemporary literature pre- 
dominates in another; while in a third, there is evidence of a Hardy 
and Galsworthy enthusiast or enthusiasts in the faculty. 

An eXamination of the statistics shows an excessively large pro- 
portion of fiction—much of it very good fiction, if one views the 
student body as a whole. But the tables also show a very small per- 
centage of non-fiction; that is, biographies, essays, accounts of per- 
sonal experience—the literature that evaluates human experience, 
with the element of entertainment reduced to secondary considera- 
tion, the literature that imposes the stern obligation to do close 
thinking. Many pupils reported that they had read a great deal of 


TABLE I 
SUMMARY OF SURVEY OF EIGHT SCHOOLS 
Type Number of Books Percentage 
§.3 
Travel and adventure............... 1,668 2.52 


fiction but did not remember the titles of books, the authors, the 
plots, or the characters. Probably the much-to-be-desired consum- 
mation is not less fiction but better fiction, and much more biog- 
raphy, much more of everythingelse. Note the percentages in Table I. 

A study of the reading of fiction by terms reveals, as might be 
expected, that the percentage is highest in the first term and that it 
decreases perceptibly in higher terms. 

First term: Fiction is 91.77 per cent of reading 


Seventh term: Fiction is 56.76 per cent of reading 
Eighth term: Fiction is 64.35 per cent of reading 


The greatest drop is from the fourth term (82.14 per cent) to the 
fifth term (67.23 per cent) (period when titles change radically also). 

The smallest amount of biography read is in the first term where 
the percentage is 3.11 per cent of all books read. The term where the 
greatest amount of biography is read is the seventh where the per- 
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centage is 11.84 per cent. Percentages increase from the first term 
to the sixth, drop in the sixth, reach high point in the seventh, and 
drop again in the eighth term to 5.24 per cent. 

The term where the smallest amount of science is read is the sec- 
ond term; here the percentage of science of all reading is .5 per cent. 
There is a steady increase to term five where the percentage is 7.3 
per cent. It drops back to 5.65 per cent in the sixth term, to 3 per 
cent in the seventh, and rises slightly in the eighth term. 

Reading of poetry is very slight in terms one, two, three, four; the 
percentages are .35 per cent, .18 per cent, .14 per cent, .4 per cent; 
they increase slightly in five and six, running to 1.64 per cent in each 
term; the high point is reached in seven with 11.98 per cent; there is 
a drop to 2.68 per cent in eighth. 

Plays behave differently. In the first term the percentage is .4; 
in the fifth term, 7.87; in the sixth, 9.48; there is a drop in the 
seventh, and the high point is reached in the eighth term with a 
percentage of 15.62. Travel and adventure are not popular in any 
term; the highest point is 3.43 per cent of all reading in the sixth 
term. 

Surveys always produce the lists of favorites, the books which are 
perennially popular. The 46,972 students of this survey place the 
following on their list of favorites: 


1. Call of the Wila 6. Three Musketeers 

2. Tom Sawyer 7. Count of Monte Cristo 

3. Alice Adams 8. Huckleberry Finn 

4. David Copperfield 9. The Good Earth 

5. Seventeen 10. Adventures of Sherlock Holmes? 


Although The Call of the Wild is essentially a book for the young- 
est readers, and they are represented here in greatest numbers, yet 
it appears on the list of reading of each term, from first through the 
eighth. All these books represent good marching stories. 

Few biographies reach impressive frequencies. The five topping 
the list are: 


1. Story of My Life Helen Keller 

2. Boys’ Life of Lincoln Nicolay 

3. Daniel Boone White 

4. Up from Slavery Booker T. Washington 
5. The Sea Devil Lowell Thomas 


? Arranged in order of their frequencies. 
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Lincoln is the most popular subject of biography. 
“Travel and adventure’’ is a breezy list: 

Lindbergh 

2. Skyward Byrd 

3. Adrift on an Ice-Pan Grenfell 

4. Alone around the World Slocum 


5. North to the Orient Anne Morrow Lindbergh 
“Science” is a contemporary list: 

1. Microbe Hunters De Kruif 

2. 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs Kallet 

3. The Next Generation Jewett 

4. Skin Deep Phillips 

5. Magicians of Science Hammond 


Poets and dramatists do not appear in great numbers. The chief 
poets (in order of frequencies) are Dunbar, Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
E. A. Robinson, and Tennyson. The chief dramatists are: O’Neill, 
Barrie, Galsworthy, Shaw, and Shakespeare. 

Contemporary writers who emerge with impressive regularity are: 
Booth Tarkington, Sinclair Lewis, Raphael Sabatini, Pearl Buck, 
Rudyard Kipling, Nordoff and Hall, Eric Remarque, Somerset 
Maugham, Hervey Allen, and Edna Ferber. 

Another phase of the survey which is of tremendous importance 
is its revelations of social forces with which the high-school teacher 
of English must reckon more and more as time goes on. This state- 
ment is occasioned by the study of the reading of current newspapers 
and magazines especially. 

Alexis Carrel in Man, the Unknown has called attention to the 
importance of mental influences emanating from the environment. 
He says: 

We do not know in what measure the mental influences emanating from the 
environment are capable of promoting or stifling ancestral tendencies. Without 
any doubt they play a leading part in the destiny of the individual. They some- 
times annihilate the highest mental qualities. They develop certain individuals 
beyond all expectations. They help the weak, and render the strong yet stronger. 
Young Bonaparte read Plutarch and endeavored to think and to live as the 
great men of antiquity did. It is not immaterial that a child idolize Babe Ruth 

or George Washington, Charlie Chaplin or Lindbergh. To play at being a 
gangster is not the same thing as to play at being a soldier. Whatever his 
ancestral tendencies may be, each individual is started by his developmental 
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conditions upon a road which may lead him either to the solitude of the moun- 
tains, to the beauty of the hills, or to the mud of the marshes where most men 
delight in living.s 


If this statement is true, and few will gainsay it, then it matters most 
tremendously whether or not society allows the tabloid with its : 
salacious headlines, vulgar language, and cheap interpretation of life . 
to be so easily accessible to American youth. Much in this survey is 
arresting in its significance and importance. 

How do students read a newspaper and what do they read? An 
attempt was made to determine some of these points by asking them 
to check certain names of sections. They read all about their special 
interests; hundreds have no special plan. It would be fair to suggest 
that most of them read newspapers in a desultory way. Checking of 
“parts of paper usually read” revealed an overwhelming interest in 
comic sections, sports, and the front page. Most youthful readers 
have no conception of the scope of a cosmopolitan newspaper. 

Tabloids hold their own, sad to say, with high-school readers; 
and, sadder to say, the youngest readers seem to read them most 
avidly (see the study of newspaper reading by ability groups); 70 
per cent of Roosevelt’s retarded readers claim a tabloid for their 
daily paper. This is not to say that tastes are improved as boys and 
girls stay in school, or at least that is not the complete answer; these 
boys and girls leave school in great numbers before graduation and 
presumably join the ranks of adult readers of tabloids. History and 
economics departments make the reading of a good newspaper incum- 
bent upon senior students; that, in part, accounts for the improve- 
ment in the count among older students. Tabloids and English clas- 
sics are peculiar companions. 

Here are the names of the “big fives”’: 


Hamilton Bay Ridge Jamaica Roosevelt 
Daily News New York Times’ Long Island Press Daily News 
New York Times Daily News Daily News World-Telegram 


New York Journal Evening Journal World-Telegram New York Times 
World-Telegram _ Brooklyn Daily New York Journal Evening Journal B 

Eagle ; 
Brooklyn-Times | Union Evening Post New York Times Evening Post 


3 Pp. 256-57. 
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The most popular magazines or the “big tens” follow: 


Hamilton (Boys) Bay Ridge (Girls) Jamaica (Co-ed.) Roosevelt (Co-ed. ) 
Popular Science Saturday Evening Saturday Evening Saturday Eve- 
Post Post ning Post 
Popular Mechanics Good Housekeeping Reader’s Digest Literary Digest 
Reader’s Digest Ladies’ Home Liberty Liberty 
Journal 
Saturday Evening Woman’s Home Time Cosmopolitan 
Post Companion 
Literary Digest Collier’s Ladies’ Home Collier’s 
Journal 
Liberty Cosmopolitan Collier’s Good House- 
keeping 
Sports Magazine _ Liberty Literary Digest Movie Magazine 
Detective Stories Reader’s Digest Cosmopolitan Popular Science 
Boys’ Life Movie Magazine _ Popular Science Reader’s Digest 
Collier’s McCall’s Motion Picture Scholastic 


The strong interests in magazine reading are: sports, motion pic- 
tures, popular science, mystery stories, detective stories, and that 
special brand called “true stories.”” Readers of this report who have 
not examined pulp magazines would do well to familiarize them- 
selves with this lurid literature. The detailed lists of magazines re- 
ported by two schools are included in the survey in order to show 
the range and the quality of magazine reading. The lists speak for 
themselves; they run the gamut of all that is sensational. In this 
field, more than in any other, boys and girls appear to read without 
direction. 

It would be a salutary thing for English teachers to keep in touch 
with the graduates and their reading since the forming of lifelong 
tastes and habits in reading is the supreme task of the English class- 
room. It has been said before in this article that two graduating 
classes were circularized with the result that fifty-six of the Roose- 
velt class responded and twenty-eight of the Alexander Hamilton 
class. The fifty-six reported having read 804 books, 515 of them 
fiction ; the twenty-eight reported 276 books ranging through Jurgen, 
This Simian World, The Economy of Abundance, Zane Grey’s stories, 
and Van Dine’s detective stories. There was not much evidence that 
the graduates’ reading was directed by dominant interests; the indi- 
cations are that it is accidental and haphazard. Reading as a moti- 
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vating force in living, or as a way of living and a way of experience, 
is rare. 

Out of the mass of tables and statistics of the survey, much 
emerges that is cheering and those points will be quickly discovered. 
The Chicago Daily News in commenting editorially on the lists of 
books revealed, said, “By and large it is a pretty good list,” and 
remarks further that as life rubs in sophistication, “it may be just as 
well that youth takes its dip into those pools of literature which are 
made glorious by imagination, and where the old virtues of chivalry, 
courage and endurance still move in lovely patterns on the gleaming 
surface of the waters.’’ 

However, the thoughtful reader of the survey must see much that 
is provocative of reflection. The report discloses in its list of favorite 
books the absence of those that have a forward look. The high-school 
population of today will be called on to solve problems affecting the 
very existence of present institutions, but apparently young people 
will not be able to look to their reading as a resource to guide their 
thinking. If reading provides merely entertainment, amusement, 
escape from boredom, it leaves the reader without his chief means of 
intellectual and spiritual growth. He is practically shut out of the 
realm of ideas. Because cheap fiction is so unsatisfying, the pur- 
veyors of it deal with the lurid, the startling, the unreal, in an 
attempt to grip the minds of their readers. Such reading makes the 
mind callous and indifferent, habituated to untruth. No one can sup 
on horrors and retain a sensitized palate. To consort with modern- 
ized cowboys, criminals, detectives, and residents of the half-world, 
one must be made of stern stuff to escape unscathed. Boys and girls 
are culturally betrayed if they do not participate in the vicarious 
experiences of books that are genuine in spirit and style. 

Can a democracy afford not to develop a nation of efficient readers 
with liberal taste, especially when every doctrine is broadcast over 
the radio and dramatized on the screen? Has not a democracy a 
moral obligation to teach its electorate to read? Statistics in regard 
to the newspaper reading of two of the leading high schools in New 
York indicate that the favorite newspaper is a tabloid newspaper; 
and in other high schools the tabloid ranks high on the list of pre- 


4 Editorial, June 8, 1936. 
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ferred newspapers. Try to get a picture of the mind of a boy who 
reads only tabloid newspapers, inferior magazines, and detective 
stories. Such a program does him irreparable injury. The survey 
reveals the fact that there are many boys and girls whose reading 
points in the direction of their becoming social liabilities instead of 
assets. 

The level of book reading is higher than the level of newspaper 
and magazine reading. There is unmistakable evidence that teachers 
give more direction to the reading of books than they do to the 
reading of newspapers and magazines. When boys and girls are left 
undirected, the results are discouraging. The lack of critical judg- 
ment is evident. 

What seem to be the inescapable conclusions of the survey? (1) 
Teachers are exercising a definite influence on the reading of books 
but little on the reading of magazines and newspapers. (2) Three- 
fourths of the reading done by high-school boys and girls as revealed 
by this survey is fiction, much of it light fiction. (3) In the remaining 
one-fourth of the reading there is little to develop judgment, dis- 
crimination, and the critical faculties. (4) The slight interest in poet- 
ry challenges an explanation. Does it point to a lack of appreciation 
of beauty and aesthetic experience and matters that concern the 
spirit? 

The survey has the virtue of defining trends and tendencies that 
might escape the teacher enmeshed in daily routine. Does not the 
preponderance of fiction, the absence of reading that challenges the 
power to appriase and evaluate, the slight attention paid to poetry, 
the undiscriminating choice of magazines, the occupation with the 
tabloid newspapers—do not these facts serve as the handwriting on 
the wall for the supervisor and the teacher of English, on whom is 
laid much of the responsibility of training the intellects, civilizing 
the emotions, educating the imaginations, opening vistas for the 
spirit, for boys and girls who will tomorrow conserve and direct the 
thinking of America? 
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MY CITY: AN ENGLISH LABORATORY 
ASSIGNMENT 


HENRY C. FENN’ 


We were reading Carl Sandburg’s “Chicago”; we had already in- 
toned Walt Whitman’s “Manahatta.” Jean recalled in contrast the 
lyric smoothness of Alfred Noyes’s joyous refrain, ““Come down to 
Kew in lilac time, in lilac time, in lilac time,’ while Bill the Dreamer 
reminded us of poet laureate Masefield’s vision of the ideal “City of 
God at the other end of the road.” Cities were in the air. The theme 
“My City” was bound to arise, and it did. 

“Has any poet ever written about Philadelphia?” queried Charley. 
Before his question could be answered, cynical Ezzie intimated that 
“there’s not much poetry about Philadelphia.”’ His challenge was 
immediately taken up. 

“Well,” countered Eleanor, “I don’t see much poetry in Sand- 
burg’s “Chicago” either; that’s just a lot of horrible details. It’s 
probably an accurate picture of conditions there, but it isn’t what 
call poetry.” 

The inevitable poser was raised: “Does it have to be pleasant to 
be poetry?”’ Opinions differed, as they always must, some maintain- 
ing that poetry was meant to give pleasure and so should be pleasant; 
others considered graphic qualities the chief essentials, be they pleas- 
ant or otherwise. There were those who demanded the lyric ele- 
ment; a few even held to a greater degree of regularity in rhyme and 
rhythm than either Whitman or Sandburg used. The ensuing dis- 
cussion was highly satisfactory from the teacher’s point of view in 
that it brought out most of the possible conceptions of the nature 
and purpose of poetry, giving some of the less venturesome thinkers 
food for further meditation, while making those who sought freedom 
from forms consider the practical values of the conventions they so 
readily cast aside. At the close of the period there were certainly 
fewer students in the group who felt sure they knew the limits and 


* Teacher of English at Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and formerly teacher of English at the Oak Lane Country Day School. 


2 “The Barrel Organ.” 
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essentials of poetry than at the beginning. Obviously something 
further was needed to lead in the direction of reconstructive think- 
ing. Fortunately that something came spontaneously from the class 
in the form of a suggestion from one of the least poetically minded, 
the practical and prosaic Dorothy. 

“T don’t see the good of arguing about what poetry is or isn’t. 
I’m no poet [laughter from the class], but I don’t believe I have any 
right to decide what is or is not poetry until I’ve tried to write it. 
I don’t think you free-verse advocates know what you’re talking 
about unless you try rhymed verse; and you conventional poets 
ought to write free verse for a change. Perhaps all of us ought to 
try verse writing just to see what the problems are.”’ 

The suggestion was taken up readily enough and the group agreed 
to go home and write poems on Philadelphia over the week end. 
Despite a few groans, it was evident that the class quite relished the 
adventure. 

The next week began with more groans over the amount of time 
and effort that had been spent to produce something fit to share with 
the class. (The teacher inwardly chuckled at ‘this evidence that at 
least one educational goal—interest—had been attained.) But the 
class was impatient to get to the reading of the manuscripts. One 
after another produced his masterpiece, the length varying from a 
quatrain to over fifty verses. We had to shut off excuses and self- 
depreciating introductions at the start, for they threatened to con- 
sume more time than the subjects to be presented. Considering the 
fact that all were in the same boat, it was astonishing how ruthlessly 
these students dissected each other’s work. 

There had always been a good-natured spirit of give and take in 
this group, so no barriers of reticence interfered with free speech. 
One long poem was categorically condemned as “a lot of tripe” on 
the ground that “you can’t tell me that you really think that about 
Philly.’’ Several came in for the criticism that they painted only 
one side of the picture and so were unfair to the city; but, as others 
pointed out, most poems do give but a single viewpoint or a limited 
phase of a subject. It was objected that more than a few of the 
attempts at verse were—consciously or unconsciously—imitations 
of one or another of the “city poems” which we had read aloud in 
the first session; but that drew the usual response that we are all 
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imitators to a greater or less degree and that originality is something 
which may develop slowly. On the whole the group very clearly was 
both surprised and pleased at its own productions. Those who had 
never before attempted to write verse had been led to feel that, 
difficult though it might be to write real poetry, anyone can get some 
pleasure and satisfaction out of trying to express himself through 
this medium. Several confessed that their prejudices for or against 
certain verse forms had been cracked or shattered, and that they 
intended experimenting with a variety of tools. In fact, the entire 
session partook heavily of the nature of an experience meeting with 
much heart-searching and a deal of sympathetic sharing of emo- 


tional reactions. 
But what of the product? Was it poetry, or verse, or merely 
“compositions”? Let a few samples speak for themselves. 
The theme of “incongruity” echoes through several poems. Bob 
spent a couple of hours over this his first verse product: 
Philadelphia, the incongruous: 
Filth, corruption, next to the Parkway and River Drive; 
Dust and unpleasant smells along with beautiful suburbs; 
The massive Delaware River Bridge overlooking a squalid 


river front; 
Crowded South Street to contrast with Fairmount Park. 


Stotesburys and peddlers walk the same streets together. 
Philadelphia, breeding place of dirty politics, 
City of Brotherly Love. 


A more poignant picture was dashed off by Babette at a brief sitting: 
A cold, lonely man 
Is standing on the corner of Broad and Locust streets 
Selling large, red apples 
For a nickel apiece. 
There are cold, lonely men 
Selling large, red apples 
In New York, and in Chicago, 
In Detroit, 
In St. Louis. 


Philadelphia! 

Home of the Liberty Bell, 

City of history and great men, 

Noted for your parks, your majestic museum, 
You are scandalously corrupt 

And creaking with your age. 
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You are sturdy and slow, 
Dirty and dull, 

Quaint and quiet. 

You are unique! 


And yet, unseen 

Within the doors of your world-famed homes 
There is the same joyful tread of children’s feet; 
There are the same cries of pain and anguish 
As there are in every house that man has built! 
Inside each heart you nourish 

The same fears, desires, longings, 

As there are in all humans. 

Yes, you are unique. 

But there are cold, lonely men 

Selling large, red apples 

In New York, and in Chicago, 

In Detroit, 

In St. Louis. 


The caption “City of Brotherly Love” naturally came into many 
writers’ minds, but it was usually with a feeling of cynical doubt of 
its appropriateness. One of the strongest examples is another at- 
tempt of Babette—for she never stops until she is satisfied. 


How gods must laugh at us! 
Scornfully ridicule. ... . 


“The City of Brothers— 

The City of Love.” 

That name of infinite meaning and beauty 
Applied to a dot 

On a large, large map— 

A dot that is crowded 

With cold, strange specks 

They assume must be humans. Nc 
They see them moving, O 
Usually round and round in circles, . 
On uncleaned street, 

Bumping into each other, 

And again going headlong, 
Arriving nowhere. 

They see them huddled 

And thick in street cars 

And subways. 
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They see them on rows and rows 

Of benches for hours and hours, 5 
Sinister smiles on their hardened expressions, " 
Next to a beautiful fountain, - 
A world-famed museum. 


How gods must laugh at us! 
Scornfully ridicule. ... . 


These insects they’ve gazed down on 

Year after year— 

They watched them then—- 

Then a capitol, 

Then so progressive, 

Then first leader in affairs of a new-born nation. 
Now a dot on the map, 

Unobservant of progress, 

Now even a follower 

Of fast-growing cities 


That are rising, rising to new ideals, 7 
While this crowded, 7 
Cold—dot— 


Independent and practical, 
Sticks to the fireside 
Where it may spend a nice quiet Sunday. 


So inhospitable, 
Often ungracious, 
Are these close crowded Brothers 

In the City of Love! 


How odd, how ironical! 


How gods must laugh at us! 
Scornfully ridicule! 


Not all, however, are concerned chiefly with social interpretations. 
One at least saw color as the dominant note and called her poem 


BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA—COLOR 
AT NIGHT 
I lie in bed— 
But it crawls and it reeks and it shivers; = 
It smells and it burns and it riles— 
It grates and it shrieks. 
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I lie in bed— 

Because I have to— 

But the black cars with yellow lights, black streets 
with yellow spots, black billboards with yellow signs, black 
air with yellow bugs, and black night with 

Yellow, vellow 

Vulgarity; 

Yellowing, 

Bellowing— 


Black dust still slinks through my window, 
Black dust still flecks my face, 

Black dirt still crawls in my mouth 

From the black, 

Unlovely 

Night! 

Full of lemon-yellow 

Horridness! 


Vicious, screaming, vindictive, lascivious, 

Shriek in violent determination, 

In yellow bellowness, 

In bellow yellowness, 

In harrowed mellowness, 

Sirens in slow, simpering, snivelling, snorting whistles, 
Hoarse, frightened whistles. 


I lie in bed— 
Because I have to— 


Torrents and floods and pools of shavings of sheets 
of sickening odors 

Fly through yellow, acid atmosphere; 

Black cars bump and swerve and slither through the 
black night. 

Yellow voices murmuring, murmuring— 

Black and yellow— 

Black and yellow— 

Black and vellow— 

How it crawls and it reeks and it grates! 

How it smells and it burns and it shivers! 

How it frightens— 

How it tortures— 


God, for a night at Lake Placid! 
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In addition there was of course the usual run of efforts lacking in 
originality, in inspiration, in all the values of thought and expression. 
These were comparatively few. Most of the collection contained some 
positive merits which could be complimented despite all crudities. 

The discussion which followed the reading of these manuscripts 
raised anew the basic problem: What is poetry? Some had evidently 
modified their views since experimenting. To secure as much orga- 
nized thinking as possible in advance of dealing with this topic, a 
second assignment was made: an essay on “What Is Poetry?” 

Some readers may wonder where in all this ranting and sputtering 
lie educational values. One probably comments that there is neither 
rhyme nor reason to much of this so-called poetry. That it lacks 
rhyme, I admit; and I was glad that for this experiment the students 
generally laid aside conventions to give their ideas freer play. Not 
all is reason, to be sure; yet there lies a considerable degree of it in 
each effort. Some saw the crying social situation and very properly 
forgot they were in “English class’”—deadly appellation!—long 
enough to get mad about it. An entering wedge of “English” had 
pried open a door to social problems. Score one. Second, the entire 
class—and I don’t mean the talented minority only—went through 
a vital experience in verbal expression, call it poetry or not. They 
struggled—sometimes rather violently—to get the words which 
meant what they wished to say. They sought out contrasts in ideas 
and viewpoints to make their expression vivid. These little com- 
positions on an average took more time and thought than prose 
compositions twice their length; much thinking had to be com- 
pressed into very few words. So much for learnings in the field of 
English. Third, and perhaps most important of all, they went 
through what might be called a compound-complex experience; 
stage one, a problem is raised out of routine activity (reading aloud 
of poems, in this case) ; stage two, it is discussed to the point of radi- 
cal disagreement and general dissatisfaction with present knowledge 
of the subject; stage three, experience of a laboratory nature is 
sought as the best of all teachers; stage four, the results of the experi- 
ences are shared and compared, not primarily from a competitive 
motive, but from a desire to learn vicariously as well as individually. 
Result: the classroom became for once a genuine laboratory for life 
instead of a demonstration desk for intellectual curiosa. 
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A PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH-SOCIAL 
STUDIES PROGRAM 


VERLIN SPENCER’ 


When the teachers of the South Pasadena Junior High School, 
under the leadership of G. Derwood Baker, principal, discarded the 
formal course of study in the English-social studies classes and be- 
gan to guide pupils in the development of a curriculum based on the 
“here and now” and using pupil need and interest to determine con- 
tent and procedure, they soon felt that their pupils needed a different 
and also a definite and specific means of acquiring certain funda- 
mental language habits. 

With the interest of the pupils as a motivating factor and driving 
power in class activities, unusual progress was being made in self- 
expression. Pupils were beginning to develop the ability to think 
and express their thoughts. As the expression traveled to a certain 
point, the vehicle began to be insufficient. The more involved think- 
ing was not easily and readily expressed. It was evident that a higher 
degree of skill in the use of the English language was necessary. 
Pupils and teachers noticed the deficiency and began casting about 
for an adequate means of developing the now much-needed language 
skills. A few of the pupils went so far as to ask to be taught formal 
grammar, thinking that a knowledge of grammar might lead to the 
development of better language habits. 

Different experiments were tried. Teachers tried to determine 
necessary language work by a careful examination of each pupil’s 
written work. This proved to be unsatisfactory because of the ex- 
treme amount of work necessary by the teachers for the detection 
of a few and not always significant errors. Others tried short and 
frequently recurring drill periods in which all the class would drill 
on certain usage elements irrespective of the varying needs of the 
different individuals in the class. This procedure soon developed 
into an isolated drill period far removed from the needs of each 
pupil. The diagnostic test was suggested but was not used because 
it would not bring to light the desired information. A test might 

' Vice-principal of the South Pasadena (Calif.) Junior High School. 
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show that a pupil had knowledge about certain language forms but 
would reveal absolutely nothing about how he used this knowledge 
in his daily speaking and writing. The teachers had long since dis- 
covered that a pupil’s knowledge of desirable language forms did not 
guarantee his using them when he spoke or wrote. The problem, 
then, was to devise a means of improving the actual language habits 
that were in evidence in the pupil’s daily speaking and writing. 

Teachers were asked to observe and make note of language diffi- 
culties that seemed to persist in their classes. These difficulties were 
arranged on a simple chart in the following manner: 


1. I didn’t do nothing 


2. Him and me fought 


3. Let me alone 


4. I seen him do it 


5. He done it 


When a pupil had trouble with one of these language forms, his 
initials were put in one of the squares immediately following it. If 
his initials appeared after this same difficulty several times, it was 
an indication of a bad language habit that was persistent and needed 
correction. The teacher, a pupil chairman, or the pupil himself then 
went to a filing case in which the vice-principal had placed several 
corrective exercises that would help him to replace his bad language 
habit with a desirable one. 

These exercises had been built with the following objectives in 
mind: 

1. To make the pupil conscious of the fact that improper language habits were 
impeding the expression of his thoughts 

2. To provide a means by which the pupil could recognize both right and 
wrong expressions and be helped to select the right 

3. To provide immediate practice in using the different phases of the correct 
forms 

4. To make possible, to stimulate, and to check the carry-over of the recently 
learned correct usage into the pupil’s ordinary daily language activities 

The exercise began by stating in the upper left-hand part of the 
page the difficulty that was being considered; and then it informed 
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the pupil that “your conversation and written work show that you 
do not know how to use correctly the language forms considered in 
this exercise. This exercise was prepared to help you habitually use 
the proper forms.” A simple but thorough explanation of the correct 
usage was then given, using the various phases of this language form. 
At the end of the page the pupil was reminded that “the exercise 
you have just completed doesn’t begin to give you the amount of 
practice necessary to insure correct usage in your daily speaking and 
writing. You must make it a point to use the correct form during 
the day as you talk with your friends on the school ground, at home, 
or in the classroom.”’ The next statement referred the pupil to the 
opposite side of the page where he found two charts, a good-usage 
chart and a bad-usage chart. Each chart had a cartoon at the top, 
one portraying the characteristics of the pupil who used good lan- 
guage and the other revealing the traits of the user of inadequate 
language. Beneath each cartoon was a set of adjectives which told 
more about the respective users of good and bad language. The bad- 
usage chart was used by one of the pupil’s classmates who recorded 
the number of times this particular language difficulty appeared in 
the offender’s daily speaking and writing; while the pupil who was 
using the exercise to help himself over a difficulty recorded the fre- 
quency of his good usage in his daily speaking and writing in the 
good-usage chart. He also wrote the sentence in which he used the 
better language form in a space provided just below the cartoons 
and charts as evidence of his steadily increasing good habit. This 
phase of the device proved to be a very effective means of stimulat- 
ing the carry-over of correct usage in the child’s everyday life. 

The content of the exercises is continuously changing. Whenever 
a new or different phase of language difficulty arises in a class it is 
called to the attention of the vice-principal? who immediately builds 


2 It is practically impossible to administer a progressive school with an administra- 
tive staff organized along traditional lines, so Mr. Baker, principal, organized his ad- 
ministrative staff into an ecudational clinic that considers educational ailments. When 
the clinic has thoroughly studied and diagnosed a case, it is given to one member of the 
clinic to treat. When treating the case, the clinic member is virtually an assistant to 
the classroom teacher, working with her and for her, doing all he can to help her and 
the pupils effect a satisfactory remedy for their educational ailments. Mr. Baker as- 
signed his vice-principal to this particular case dealing with language difficulties. The 
vice-principal reported the status of his case to the clinic at regular intervals; the clinic 
in turn criticized, advised, and rendered whatever aid the vice-principal needed to 
further the development of the case. 
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an exercise that will help the pupil eliminate his difficulty. The fact 
that the content of the language exercises is continuously changing, 
in light of individual pupil need, is one of the outstanding values of 
the method. 

Since the adoption of this method there has been a noticeable 
improvement in the language habits of the pupils. The teachers and 
pupils seemed to think that the success of the method was due quite 
largely to (1) its simplicity, (2) its ease of administration, (3) the 
fact that the teachers were not required to do additional work in the 
preparation and administration of the materials, (4) direct adminis- 
tration to individual needs, (5) emphasizing the development of cor- 
rect language habits rather than the acquiring of additional knowl- 
edge, and (6) the provision for carry-over into the actual daily 
speaking and writing activities of each child. 


THE EFFECT OF INTEGRATION ON 
ACHIEVEMENT 


LOAZ W. JOHNSON’ 


During the past few years the American secondary school has re- 
ceived the brunt of criticism which has been directed at unprogres- 
sive education. No doubt some of this criticism has been justified. 
Especially has this been true of the ineffectiveness of the teaching of 
English. 

There must be something wrong with the English division of our 
present high-school curriculum or so many of our high-school pupils 
would not have such a thorough dislike for the subject, and more 
high-school pupils would be anxious to make friends with their best 
friend, language. Under the present methods of teaching English, 
we fail to lead the pupils to realize the significance of the relation 
which it bears to other subjects and to life in general. Apparently 
we fail to impress upon our pupils the significance of the mechanical 
and practical aspects of English and to show the importance of this 
subject to all the activities in which they participate. 

* Mr. Johnson, who until recently taught at New Mexico State Teachers College, 


has his Master’s degree from the University of Wyoming and is now pursuing graduate 
work at the University of California at Berkeley. 
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In most high schools there are irregularities in paper work that 
are not only confusing but disgusting to the pupils. Some depart- 
ments require certain forms and symbols, while other departments 
make requirements which, to the pupils, are apparently contradic- 
tory. Some departments accept papers from the pupils with little, or 
no, attempt at holding the pupils responsible for the clearness and 
correctness of expression on the papers. There is insufficient co- 
ordination among the departments. There is lack of understanding 
as to the relation various subjects should bear to each other. There 
is no united effort to adopt simple, practical procedures and to elimi- 
nate procedures that are confusing to the pupils. 

Because of the above-mentioned conditions and contentions, an 
experiment was planned and conducted in New Mexico State Teach- 
ers College High School at Silver City, New Mexico, during the 
spring semester of 1934. This experiment was repeated with a differ- 
ent group of pupils during the fall semester of 1934-35. 

The object in these experiments was to show that by leading the 
teachers of other subjects than English to believe that English teach- 
ers may serve them, by leading the pupils to feel a general need for 
skills in language usage, and by planning English work on a unified 
and co-operative basis for all school work, all work in high schools 
may be made more effective, and the attitude toward English for 
the pupils may be made more favorable. 


PROCEDURES USED IN THE EXPERIMENTS 


1. The first experiment involved forty high-school Freshmen. 
Half the pupils did the ordinary prescribed course of grammar drill, 
theme-writing, and project work, while the other half tried the new 
plan. As is usual in a project of this kind, the former was designated 
as the “control group,” and the latter was designated as the “experi- 
mental group.” 

2. Mimeographed instructions, directions, and forms as agreed 
upon by the instructor of the subject and by the experimenter for 
each type of paper were issued to the pupils of the experimental 


groups. 
3. The control groups met five days each week for regular class 
work. 
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4. The pupils of the experimental groups were required to meet 
once each week for general directions and twice each week for the 
study of literature. The other days were open for personal confer- 
ences, for checking on work from other classes, and for directed 
study. 

5. At the beginning of the experiments, objective tests were given 
to both groups, and at the end of the experiments, different forms 
of the same tests were given. The scores from these two series of 
tests were used in evaluating the results of the experiments. 

6. Pupils in the experimental groups were required to keep all 
their papers from all their classes until they were checked by the ex- 
perimenter. Each paper received two ratings. The teacher of the 
subject gave the rating on content; the English teacher gave the 
rating for form. 


A SECOND EXPERIMENT AS CHECK ON THE FIRST 


At this point it is necessary to give additional information on the 
second experiment, which was conducted with entirely different 
groups of pupils and with some changes in faculty personnel. It is 
the opinion of the experimenter that the changes in faculty personnel 
had very little, it any, effect on the results of the experiment, since 
the plan for the experiment was designed to be of such a nature that 
any intelligent teacher could co-operate without excessive effort. 

However, there were some significant differences between the 
groups of pupils used in the second experiment and those used in the 
first experiment. Since the first experiment was conducted during 
the second semester, the pupils involved had already received in- 
struction in some of the techniques and procedures used in the ex- 
periment. The natural weeding-out process of the Freshman class, 
which is a part of our present system, had already been effected. The 
test scores show a much greater range in the groups of the second 
experiment than in those of the first experiment. The average intelli- 
gence of the pupils of the second experiment was less by several 
points than that of the first experiment. 

During the first experiment, literature, grammar, and composition 
were taught in blocks as content subjects to the control group. Liter- 
ature was taught as a content subject to the experimental group, but 
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grammar and composition were taught, not as content matter, but 
as functional matter, and were taught in the actual process of doing 
the work. During the second experiment, literature was not taught 
at all. Extensive drill was done in grammar and composition with 
the control group. The work was done in the experimental group in 
the same manner as in the first experiment. 


TESTS USED IN THE EXPERIMENTS 


Since the purpose of the experiments was to find a means where- 
by English could be made a functional tool that would improve all 
work in the high school, the testing program was designed to cover 
as many subjects and as many skills as possible. However, some 
emphasis was placed on English as it was the basic subject. Most 
of the tests were standardized, in common use, and familiar to edu- 
cators. Attention may be called to the fact that the Colorado State 
Teachers College Achievement Test, “Fundamentals in Language 
Usage,” was added for the second experiment. Since further explana- 
tion of these tests is not necessary, the titles will not be given here as 
they are listed in the tables. 


THE RESULTS 


The results of these experiments are found in the tables on pages 
741 and 742. There are a few irregularities which may be pointed out. 
The loss made by the control group of the first experiment on the 
Van Wagnen Reading Scale was unusual. Nor did the control group 
ofthe second experiment make any gain on the same test. I cannot 
offer any explanation for these irregularities. Both groups of the 
second experiment made a much greater gain on the Hillegas Com- 
position Scale than the groups of the first experiment made on the 
same test. This difference may be explained by the fact that the 
groups of the first experiment had been in this particular school 
system one semester before they took the test; while the groups of 
the second experiment took the test before receiving any instruction 
in this particular system. The gain on the Colorado State Teachers 
College Achievement Examination, “Fundamentals in Language 
Usage,”’ made by the experimental group was unusually large. 
This may be explained by the fact that a great deal of the work in 
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class was devoted to correcting errors actually made by the pupils 
and to practice in usages similar to those found in this particular 
test. These irregularities do not seem to affect the total results of the 
experiments. 

Apparently, a comparison of the means, found in the tables, would 
be sufficient basis for a conclusion, or at least an opinion, but a more 
scientific and reliable procedure for comparing scores was found. 
This procedure was derived and used by Mr. McCall in his experi- 
mental work. His table that shows the chances which correspond 
with a given experimental coefficient is found on page 741. By using 
this table to determine the significance of the results of these experi- 
ments, it is found that the chances are many in favor of the new 
method of work. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In accordance with the procedures used in these experiments and 
in light of the results, all of which definitely favor the new method of 
work, it may be safely stated: 

1. It is possible to organize English work in high school in such a 
manner that the English teacher will be able to check on the lan- 
guage usage of the pupils in all their written work. This persistency 
in checking leads the pupils to become more careful in their written 
work. 

2. The mechanical aspects of paper work may be reduced to rou- 
tine. This eliminates misunderstandings caused by differences in in- 
dividual teacher requirements, and thus saves time for the pupils. 

3. When pupils realize that a command of English usage will ac- 
tually help them to express their thoughts more clearly in other ac- 
tivities than English exercises, they become more anxious to improve 
their command of English. As a result, English work is intrinsically 
motivated. 

4. Work in all school subjects may be materially improved 
through direct and properly organized co-operation of the English 
teacher with the other teachers of the school. 

5. English will lend itself very effectively to an integrated high- 
school program. In fact, these experiments tend to show that Eng- 
lish should be the backbone or, at least, clearing house for an inte- 
grated high-school program. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


Since the results of both of these experiments consistently show 
that the work done according to the new plan was superior to that 
done according to the old method, it appears that the new plan is sig- 
nificantly better than the old. However, the evidence gathered in 
favor of the new plan of work is not necessarily conclusive for all 
conditions and localities. It should be tried in other communities 
in the same form and in modified forms in order to arrive at the most 
effective adaptation of the plan. In order that the new plan may 
work most successfully, it should be introduced into the whole school 
system and there should be a basic source of forms, plans, and pro- 
cedures for the whole school system. This would necessitate the Eng- 
lish teacher’s being a skilled co-ordinator. He would have to do more 
plotting and planning in general and more coaching of the pupils 
than lecturing to them. 


GUIDING EXTENSIVE READING IN THE 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


JEROME W. ARCHER’ 


How can we guide the student’s reading? In an attempt to answer 
this question I offer the results of my experience and observations 
not as a panacea for our problems but rather as suggestions for the 
guidance of the reading program. 

In providing for an adequate reading program the first requisite 
is the presence of books in the classroom. Anthologies and current 
texts are, for the most part, of negligible value. We need books, 
complete books, not mere excerpts, and they must be available in 
every English room. 

Lest you reject this apparently utopian dream of a library in each 
classroom, permit me to indicate how it may be realized. To secure 
proper instructional materials Kircher and Helble? have used the 
method of having each student buy two books selected by himself 

* Instructor in English at Marquette University. Mr. Archer has carried on gradu- 
ate work at the University of Chicago. 

2 “Teaching Literature as Experience,” English Journal, February, 1936, pp. 125~—26. 
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from a list originally drawn up by the English teachers. ‘This is an 
excellent plan, but is not adaptable to all situations. In West Mil- 
waukee High School, a suburban institution of about five hundred 
students, the rental system is used for most courses; a student pays 
two dollars a year for the use of all books he may need. Under this 
plan the English department, instead of purchasing textbooks, buys 
a number of complete books each year, the cost of which is practi- 
cally equivalent to the cost of textbooks. These books, placed in the 
various English rooms, are catalogued, and may be drawn in or out 
of class time. Students are appointed as librarians; and a lenient 
policy is suggested in regard to the time a book may be held by one 
student. 

The ultimate goal, then, is to have a library in each English room. 
Of course the school library, and the community library as well, will 
furnish excellent and indispensable supplements for the classroom 
materials. 

In passing it may be well to recall that chairs and tables rather 
than desks provide a more appropriate atmosphere for the English 
room; and a number of abridged dictionaries should be in evidence. 

Regardless of whether we weave the reading of the class, groups, 
or individuals around types or around definite experiences, as sug- 
gested by the Experience Curriculum, it is imperative that the spirit 
of the class be most informal. Except in unusually large classes, 
whispering, for instance, must be countenanced at times. A student 
reads something which moves him to talk to a neighbor. If we are 
consistent in our philosophy of reading, we must not stifle that 
impulse. Frequently students may need to go to the school library 
for material. This practice should be encouraged rather than sup- 
pressed, especially when the classroom library is an unpretentious 
one. 

Now that we have the books we must know what the students are 
reading. In classes that are as large as the normal English class 
(from twenty-five to forty students), some written record must be 
maintained by each pupil. Our card system—not an original de- 
velopment, of course’—is one method of approach to this problem. 


3 Among others suggesting the card system, see Henry C. Morrison, The Practice of 
Teaching in the Secondary School, p. 362. 
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The student reads a novel, records its name, his own, that of the 
author, and makes a statement, not a report, conveying his reaction 
to the book. Let this review be of student motivation entirely. If 
the reader prefers to dismiss the book with “I liked it very much; I 
found the characters interesting,” do not attempt to demand more. 
Certainly the teacher cannot force from the student a more complete 
or more penetrating expression of the latter’s reaction. That can 
come only through evolutionary processes performed by the student 
himself and guided, not forced, by the teacher. As Carleton Wash- 
burne says: 

There comes a time in every normal child’s life when he is ripe for doing 
certain things, for learning each of the things he needs to know. To try to teach 
him before he has reached this ripeness is not only inefficient and wasteful but 
may permanently blight his learning.‘ 


Though the student’s first card may be barren of expression, his next 
will probably show an increase in words as well as ideas. He may 
write, as one student did in his second attempt (he had read O 
Pioneers!), “I liked the ending because it didn’t exaggerate life as 
most novels do.” Not much, it is true, but something. 

One thing must be insisted upon—the student must not give a 
book report; he must not, and he will be happy not to, give an 
account of the story.’ He may relate an incident to illustrate his 
experience or reaction in reading the book; but I wish to emphasize 
here that the aim of the card is to serve merely as the record of the 
student’s experience in reading. 

The teacher can use these cards, filed alphabetically according to 
the students’ names, as the basis of his discussion with the individual 
student. Even though some educators negate the intrinsic value of 
individual discussions, they enable the teacher at least to guide the 
individual in his progressive reading. These individual discussions 
need not educe any startling observations on the part of the student. 


4 Carleton Washburne, “Ripeness,” Progressive Education, February, 1936, p. 125. 


5 Anent this topic, Howard Francis Seely says: “Has any one of us required of him- 
self the laborious and unproductive heterogeneity of gratuitous activities that we con- 
ventionally demand of our pupils before, during, or after their reading of a group of 
poems or a novel? Of course we have not” (“Liberalizing the Literature Program,” 
ibid., March, 1934, p. 216). 
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If they enable us to direct more accurately the reading experiences 
of the student, they are justified. 

How is the teacher going to discuss a book which the student but 
not the teacher has read? The answer is that the student should do 
most of the talking. By pointed questions and statements the teach- 
er can discern what the pupil has gained from any book. And let us 
think of gain not only as the acquisition of facts or formal knowledge 
but also as enjoyment. For we agree that the “major experience in 
using literature for education is reading it—abundantly—with en- 
joyment—under normal reading conditions.’’® May I suggest a few 
typical questions: Has this book changed any opinions, sentiments, 
prejudices or even beliefs which you previously have held? Has this 
novel (or drama or essay) given you a greater sympathy or more con- 
sideration for your fellows, your classmates, for those good or bad, 
with whom you come in contact? Are there any assumptions in this 
book; does the author take things for granted without adequate 
proof? Do you question the validity, the right of his assumptions? 
All these questions elicit answers requiring the exercise of thought 
processes. 

Group discussion may be conducted at times, when the need 
arises, under the direction of student chairmen and also under 
teacher direction. I suggest the inclusion of the latter method for 
the reason that the slower pupils frequently are not drawn into the 
discussion under a student leader. This group discussion is very 
gratifying from many angles. Seldom does it die a natural death 
when the topic finds its source in extensive reading. 

Some may wonder how group discussion can be elicited when the 
same book has not been read by all students. In most cases one 
student comments on an idea, character, or opinion he has found 
and several others have comparisons to make from their reading, 
not necessarily from the same book. The following are questions or 
statements offered by various students: 


I have read The Harbor and wonder if one should be romantic or realistic 
in his views of life? 


6 Franklin Bobbitt, How To Make a Curriculum (Houghton Mifflin, 1924), p. 83; 
quoted by Elizabeth le May, “Reading for Enjoyment,” English Journal, November, 


1935, Pp. 728. 
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The novel Years of Grace covers too much territory, thereby seeming too 
unreal to me. 


I was surprised to note in Arrowsmith the advance that science had made as 
early as 1900. 


Is there any difference between wisdom and intelligence? Vandemark’s Folly 
pointed out to me how you learn by the mistakes you make. 


I have become more conscious of people and expect other people to have 
different ideas than I have. 


I never liked to respect the foreigner, but after reading Come and Get It I 
found out that they were heroes and are still playing a part. 


I found that there is a need for investigation before taking one man’s word 
about a country, as in Carveth Well’s exaggerated Kapoot. 


It is not difficult to see that the implications in the foregoing ques- 
tions and statements lead to general discussions in the light of the 
students’ present and past reading and living. 

To secure some means to evaluate what we or what our students 
are doing represents a universal problem for teachers using the ex- 
tensive reading program. Our objectives, our aims, seem to be clearly 
- defined; namely, that the student be able to live more fully, to learn 
more and thereby to enjoy more of life through wide reading experi- 
ences. But how shall we determine the degree of attainment of our 
aims? 

The procedure in individual discussion or conference, as described 
above, adequately provides for individual testing. The cards in 
themselves can be used as a record not only of the quantitative but 
also of the qualitative progress of a student’s reading experiences. 
And we are interested in both. 

Thus, a student comes to the teacher or the teacher goes to the 
student. The latter talks about his reading, with the teacher en- 
couraging by comments and questions. The purpose is not to give 
the student a grade but rather to evaluate the effectiveness of your 
own methods. The best means for this testing or evaluating, I be- 
lieve, is during the individual conference, which was explained more 
fully above. If the student reveals in his conversation with the 
teacher that he has met a new experience in his reading, that he 
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approves or disapproves of the purpose of the book or the argument 
of the author, that he has been made aware of certain universal 
problems—social, economic, or political—the teacher can deduce 
that growth is taking place. What I wish to say, in other words, is 
that the teacher through his own person, ingenuity, or what you will, 
must consider how much and how well the student has developed in 
relation to the latter’s ability and background. 

Clearly, then, there is an absence of formal testing here. The bur- 
den of evaluation is upon the teacher and not upon a printed or 
mimeographed testing sheet. There is no neatly catalogued list of 
items to be mastered in the literature class, no detailed list of dates 
or outlines of causes, no meticulously parceled-out course of study 
which the teacher may lean upon from day to day. Let the teacher 
dispossess himself of the delusion that he stands idly by while his 
charges revel in a reading orgy. There is much, very much work to 
be done. To show how it can be done to a certain extent, and to 
alleviate the arduousness of it is the purpose, after all, of this paper. 

Class or group testing—if we are to be honest—must assume no 
more than a modicum of importance. It is absurd to insist that the 
teacher recognize individual differences by encouraging reading 
materials of graded difficulty for each individual, and then to con- 
duct a general testing program which will go to determine the grade 
or mark given to the student. Permit me to cite an instance. Jimmy 
Doyle coming from an unfavorable background reads books which 
are far inferior in quality to the reading of Edward Smith, whose 
past experiences in home, school, and social companionship lead him 
to the works of Willa Cather, Galsworthy, and Conrad. If we are to 
consider accomplishment and not merely intelligence and back- 
ground, we must recognize the inadequacy of a general testing pro- 
gram as far as literature is concerned. 

The results of group discussion may be used as a means for testing; 
but this, after all, represents an individual evaluation, not in the 
light of competitive group testing. 

Grading or marking founded upon the pupil’s reading and after 
individual conferences surely will lack an objective basis. That we 
shall ever have valid objective tests to examine growth of apprecia- 
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tion or the extent of enjoyment of reading is extremely doubtful. 
These results are subjective in themselves and hence do not invite 
objective yardsticks. What we need in literature classes is a ‘‘de- 
emphasizing” of the importance of grades. Thus Howard Francis 
Seely trusts that ‘‘as teachers we shall realize that examinations 
irrespective of their type, prove little or nothing as to the pupil’s 
relation to literature.’” 

But, since grades must still be given, shall the teacher’s decision 
be the sole guide? Not entirely. A standard reading test will inform 
the instructor of the ability of the individual student and will indi- 
cate how much and what kind of gradual progress in choice may be 
expected. 

We must, of course, guard against “‘requiring”’ the reading of a 
given number of books. The desire to read and the desire to read 
good books are voluntary acts and though they can be encouraged 
cannot be “enforced” (or forced into being). 

Ultimately, then, the teacher must decide what grade will be an 
earnest of the student’s growth in reading experience. This subjec- 
tive decision will be aided by tests, both standard and original, or 
by question sheets or cards, as suggested by Gladys L. Persons*® and 
Helble and Kircher. 

A student notebook may assist the teacher in grading the class. 
It may aid in remedying mechanical errors and eliminating gross 
language misusage as exhibited by the students in group or indi- 
vidual discussions. It also serves as a sort of scrapbook in which 
the students may record, when they wish, their experiences in read- 
ing. The notebook may also be used for evidences of vocabulary 
growth. Even though, as Ernest Horn says, “‘there must be oppor- 
tunity for expansion of the child’s idea-experience rather than his 
word-experience,”*® word-building must be a requisite for further 
idea-experience. 


7 Op. cit., p. 218. 
§ “A Study in Silent Reading,” English Journal, January, 1936, pp. 337-40. 
9 “Teaching Literature as Experience,” ibid., February, 1936, pp. 124-20. 


% Sectional address, Indianapolis Convention of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, November 28-30, 1935. 
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It must be consonant, however, with our general objectives in 
terms of individual growth. Each student will build his own vocabu- 
lary as the need develops. If his reading reveals to him that in the 
books he enjoys many strange words appear, he may be motivated 
to increase that pleasure by a concomitant vocabulary increase. 
With a dictionary within reach he will soon form the habit of noting 
in his scrapbook the new words he meets. Of course, he should be 
made aware of the different levels of usage employed in speaking, 
writing, and reading. 

In encouraging and developing the reading interests of a class no 
outside influence can be as efficacious as the teacher’s guidance and 
personal contact. There are, however, several ways of supplement- 
ing the teacher’s personal efforts. Book covers posted on the bulletin 
board will make a visual appeal. Well-written student record cards, 
displayed in the same manner, will stimulate interests in books that 
a pupil is sure others have enjoyed. The recommendation of a book 
by one student to another is a most common incentive for reading. 
One boy who had begun to read a certain book stated that he found 
it very uninteresting. Another boy who later finished reading the 
same book insisted that it was “fone of the best books” he had ever 
read. Result—the first boy returned to reading it, completed it, and 
concluded (I think, honestly) that he had enjoyed it very much. A 
diagnosis at the beginning of the semester of each student’s chief 
interests, such as his probable vocation, his hobby, his favorite 
school subjects, his racial inheritance, and his amusements will re- 
veal starting-points (as well as goals) for his reading. 

Current photoplays, based on good literature, frequently provoke 
the student to read the literary source. A few examples are Mutiny 
on the Bounty, Les Misérables, A Tale of Two Cities, and The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street. The radio may also be used as a stimulus for 
reading. Clippings of professional book reviews also serve well in 
display work. In this a co-operative school librarian may do much 
to aid the reading program. Magazines should also be available. 
Back numbers can usually be secured from the school library and 
serve as excellent supplementary material. 

A summary discloses that the following materials and methods 
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offer a feasible reading-guidance program: (1) a wide selection of 
complete books in the classroom, supplemented by the school and 
community libraries; (2) a card system providing a record of the 
reading and serving as an aid in individual and group discussion; 
(3) testing as provided for in the discussions, both group and indi- 
vidual; (4) grading, not over-emphasized, to be derived from the 
teacher’s personal evaluation, aided by standard and original tests; 
and (6) notebooks and bulletin board displays supplementing the 
teacher’s influence. 


AN EFFECTIVE NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE UNIT 


ELIZABETH CARNEY' 


In these tumultuous and confusing times it is evident that the 
secondary schools definitely have the responsibility of attempting to 
assist students in the development of judgment with regard to the 
reading of newspapers and magazines. Instruction directed to this 
end should impress students with the importance of these instru- 
ments of communication in our local and national plans of life. 

A few facts about the reading done in the United States will indi- 
cate a need for this study. The circulation of newspapers in the 
United States is at least fourteen million copies daily. America reads 
more magazines than does any other country in the world. It is prob- 
ably safe to say that go per cent of the adults of this country read 
some of the things in the newspaper and that 75 per cent do some 
reading in magazines. In one investigation someone discovered that 
of the one and one-half hours a day which the average adult spends 
in reading, sixty-eight minutes were given to the newspaper and the 
magazine. Two magazines of a high type that carry thoughtful ma- 
terial about government affairs have a circulation of not more than 
seventy-six thousand copies while a “‘confession” magazine, made up 
of very doubtful material, has a newstands circulation of over one 
million copies every two weeks. In a small western state alone the 
total circulation of the lower-class magazine, according to this study, 

t Associate professor of English and supervising teacher at the Colorado State Col- 


lege of Education and co-author of a report entitled Trends in High School Instruction 
in English Expression. 
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ran close to two million, while the better type hardly made the 
eight hundred thousand mark. 

It is easy to surmise, then, that the newspaper and the magazine 
reach every walk of life and every age, and that they have a tre- 
mendous influence upon the thinking of the nation. The need to read 
them intelligently is always present, and the stimulus afforded by 
them to influence toward effective expression is very powerful. 

Because of this need it will be invigorating in the school to set up 
a unit of work centering about the newspaper and the magazine. 
Such a unit should not be static, but it should be cumulative and 
progressive. The proposed plan which follows is not meant to be all 
inclusive but rather suggestive. In developing such a unit teachers 
should meet the student upon his own level of achievement, draw 
freely upon the community for material for the courses, and give 
back to the community something of value through student reports 
on the work covered and the conclusions which are reached. 

While the English classes are surveying the community, social 
science classes may be making a study of the newspaper and maga- 
zine reading of the United States and its probable effect upon nation- 
al thinking. The results of the community survey may be compared 
with the results found in the investigation made by the social science 
groups and the whole be contributed as assembly and Parent-Teach- 
ers Association programs. 

It is evident that such a program cannot be carried on silently. 
There will have to be much planning, much round-table discussion, 
many panels, and much writing for a real purpose. Students know 
that newspapers, assemblies, and public programs must do credit to 
the school; therefore expression must be effective and as correct as 
possible. 

With the survey and integration as stimuli, the students should 
settle down to the earnest business of actually doing something 
about bringing up the level of community reading through raising 
their own level of achievement in reading and in thinking. They may 
suggest a list of magazines and newspapers for their own classrooms 
and school library; each may, through guidance of the teacher, sub- 
scribe for a magazine that has been rated high; they may learn to 
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test their own judgment in clear thinking through their ability to 
read critically material that appears in newspapers and magazines. 

Such reading skills as distinguishing between general statement 
and specific details, recognizing the important thing in a paragraph, 
learning to understand and to use new words and expressions, trying 
to interpret implications and half-truths—all are involved in such a 
unit as the one suggested. 

It is quite evident that such a survey as the one on the newspaper 
and magazine will provide for the student many and varied real ex- 
periences, and give him much opportunity for oral and written ex- 
pression wherein through necessity he must attempt to be effective 


and correct. 
The outline which follows provides a suggested plan for the devel- 
opment of a unit on the reading of the people in any community. 


I. Plan with the students how and what to survey: library, homes, stores. 


II. Make a questionnaire: 
1. What newspapers and magazines come regularly? 
. What ones come intermittently? 
. Who buys and who reads them? 
How much time is spent in reading them? 
. Is the material which is read also discussed? 
. What is done with the magazines and the newspapers when the family 
has read them? 

[These questions merely show the type that may be used. There 
may be as many as ten questions, although it is preferable with young 
students to keep the number to less than ten if the desired informa- 
tion can be obtained in that way.] 

III. Divide the class into small service-groups. 

[The students will discuss here the problem of the house-to-house 
canvass or some other method; finances, if needed; the time to work; 
captains to lead; district or section to cover; amount of time needed; and 
anything else necessary for the success of the venture.] 

IV. Plan the keeping of a student-experience book. 
V. Carry on the survey. 
[Wise guidance is necessary here.] 


VI. Hold discussion hours. 
[As the questionnaires are in, everyone is eager to tell of his ex- 


periences.] 
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Accumulate the evidence. 

[Each group, with its captain, works up its own report from the 
questionnaires. This is written. A committee, made up of the captains, 
makes the final report.] 

Students make and send a rating sheet. 

[Names of magazines and newspapers from the questionnaires are 
listed with a space for rating. Symbols for excellent, good, and fair or 
the numbers 1, 2, and 3 may be used for the purpose of rating. Send the 
rating sheet to experts, who will evaluate the magazines and newspapers 
in the list. The experts may be teachers in the school, or librarians, club 
leaders, the president of the Parent-Teachers Association, or any others 
whose opinion the student will value. Both men and women experts 
should be considered. | 


. Accumulate the evidence from the rating sheet. 
. Compare community reading with ratings of experts. 


(The individual student-reading and the library materials may also 
be compared.] 


. In co-operation with the social science divisions present an assembly pro- 


gram on “What Effect Does the Reading in Our Community Have upon 
Our Thinking?” 

[If the social science groups worked on the problem of reading by the 
nation, they will have plenty of facts to offer. The combination of the 
facts concerning the community and the nation will make a vital panel 
discussion. ] 

Present the same program at the Parent-Teachers Association meeting. 
Furnish news of the procedures for the school paper. 

[In co-operation with the journalism group, give news articles, edi- 
torials, feature stories, and other stories as an outgrowth of the survey. 
If no school paper is available, put out a “special’’ through the English 
class; or, if that is not possible, produce a bulletin-board paper in order 
to keep the school in touch with the survey.] 

Encourage each pupil to re-examine his own tastes in reading in the light 
of the investigation which has just been made. 


Further opportunities for oral and written expression may come as 
a culmination of the work with the newspaper and magazine as set 
up above or, in some situations, may be used as an introduction to 
this unit. Such opportunities may come through lessons built upon 
the suggestion made in No. XIV, “Encourage each pupil to re- 
examine his own tastes in reading in the light of the investigation 
which has been made.” 
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Pupils may be asked to bring magazines from home. These may 
be supplemented by copies from the library, from the teacher’s own 
file, or solicited from among friends. Pupils will become acquainted 
in this way with a larger number of magazines and, if the collection 
proves to be the usual one, will have an opportunity to see that there 
are many types of magazines to fit many interests. Through even 
this limited introduction students can begin to evaluate the maga- 
zines in the different fields. 

Often the preparation of budgets for the expenditures of a specific 
amount for magazines to be used by an average family of two adults 
and two children will lead to more careful consideration on the part 
of students of relative values of different magazines in any one field. 

Perhaps only a few children will be ready to appreciate magazines 
of highest quality, but many will be willing to turn to the better 
magazines in the field of their own particular interests. Here, as in 
other fields, it is necessary to start with the student where we find 
him and try to lead him to better levels of appreciation. Sometimes 
the group might be interested in preparing a “dummy” magazine 
which would include the things the class considers most important 
in a magazine for the home. 

The newspaper and magazine study suggested for the social sci- 
ence group can be carried on successfully in the English classes. The 
content of the newspaper may be contrasted with that of the maga- 
zine. Students will learn the value of news backed by the reputation 
of special correspondents and associations as compared with un- 
signed articles. Through sampling sensational as well as conserva- 
tive newspapers students may sense the difference between news and 
scandal, information and publicity. 

Many other minor outcomes might be cited as a direct result of 
amazing interest generated through a newspaper and magazine sur- 
vey conducted by the English classes, but, aside from the fact that 
the community itself will be aroused to the need for better reading, 
the feeling of the students that they themselves have become a 
service group is vital. 
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ONE HUNDRED ROOT WORDS FOR 
VOCABULARY BUILDING 


My interest in Greek and Latin root-words suitable for English 
vocabulary building in the high school was first aroused in my Senior 
English classes. Those students who had even a small vocabulary in 
Latin were always a stride ahead of the rest. In these students the usual 
fear of compound words was translated into an eager interest in such 
words. My curiosity for the subject was further increased when it be- 
came my problem to present a paper at the Southeastern Minnesota 
Education Association exemplifying the need for root-words in vocabu- 
lary study. It seemed to me that a list of Latin and Greek words, however 
meager, might do something to create a desire for vocabulary building 
among my Seniors. I therefore proceeded to the rather arduous task of 
constructing one. 

The first chore was to run through the vocabulary indexes at the rear 
of my Greek and Latin texts. Any number of words that occurred fre- 
quently in English soon presented themselves. Then, several books on 
etymology were carefully perused; my word lists were checked with those 
of more authoritative scholars—Swinton’s Word Analysis being a favorite 
—so that no important root might escape me. 

But I still felt that my lists must be condensed, since I wanted only 
roots which actually guaranteed many English words for every Greek or 
Latin one studied. The Greek verb acouo, for instance, was eliminated 
because the only common English cognate was “‘acoustics’’; the Latin 
verb porto, on the other hand, was retained because it yielded “‘porter,” 
“portage,” “portable,” “import,” “export,” “transport,” “important,” 
“deport,” “deportment,” “‘report,” “purport,” “support,” “insupport- 
able,” “portfolio,” “portmanteau,” “importunity,” “opportunity,” etc. 
To condense the list still further the all too obvious roots (e.g., secundus, 
mania) were similarly eliminated. 

The list was then turned over to a Latin instructor and later to a pro- 
fessor of Greek for further suggestions. By a happy chance it contained 
approximately one hundred roots and was therefore reduced to just that 
number. 
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The list that follows is the result. It has proved very valuable to my 
associates and to me. The procedures are simple. We say, “John, the 
Greek word grapho means ‘write.’ Can you build an English word from 
it?’”’ John replies, ‘‘Graphite,” and the game is on. It soon takes the form 
of a contest to see who can build the most English words from one Latin 
or Greek one. Finally the instructor asks whether biography is not also 
connected, and soon new associations are formed. Thus Henry, let us 
say, who knew vaguely what “‘bio-graphy” meant, learns that it really 
means “writing” (grapho) about a “life” (bios), and that this same bios 
also occurs in “‘bio-logy,”’ the study of life, and this new word Jogos in 
“geo-logy,” study of the earth, “path-ology,” the study of disease, etc. 
New associations are formed and the student soon experiences the thrill of 
using words with etymological correctness. He will never again speak of 
the “audience” at the recent football game. 


ONE HUNDRED USEFUL LATIN AND GREEK WORDS 


I. Srxty Latin Worps 


A. ROOTS 13. ignis—fire 
I. dgua—water ignition 
aquatic 14. jungo, junctum—join 
2. audio—to hear junction 
audience 15. locus—place 
3. bene—well locate 
benediction 16. loquor, locutus—speak 
4. cor, cordis—heart loquacious 
cordial 17. mitto—send 
5. corpus, corporis—body remit 
corporal . 18. mors, mortis—death 
6. credo—to believe mortal 
19. multus—much, many 
multiply 
deity : 
20. omnis—all, entire 
dominate omnipotent 
9. ego—I, myself 21. pater—father 
egotist paternal 
10. facio, factum—to do or act 22. pes, pedis—foot 
fact centipede 
11. filius—son 23. pono, positum—to place 
filial position 
12. frater—brother 24. potior—to be able or strong 


fraternal potential 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
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25. 


26. 


porto—to carry 
portable 

primus—first 
prime 


. pugno—to fight 


pugnacious 


. scribo, scriptum—to write 


script 


. Ssocitus—friend 


social 


. solus—alone 


solo 


. totus—entire 


total 


. utilis—useful 


utility 


. verto, versum—to turn 


invert 


. via—way 


viaduct 


. video, visum—to see 


visible 


B. PREFIXES 


. a, ab—away from 


absent 


. ad—toward 


advance 


. ante—before 


antecedent 


. circum—around 


circumscribe 


. com, con, co, col—together with 


companion 


. contra, contro—against 


contradict 


. de—down from 


descend 


. dis, di—apart 


disgust 
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44. e, ex—out of 
expel 
45. in—into, not 
insert, insecure 
46. inter—between 
interrupt 
47. intra, intro—inside 
intramural 
48. per—through, thoroughly 
permit 
49. post—after 
postscript 
50. pre—before 
pre-war 
51. pro—in front of 
proceed 
52. re—again 
revolve 
53. sub—under 
subscribe 
54. super—above 
superfluous 
55. trans—across 
transgress 
C. SUFFIXES 
[adj.] 
56. -al, -ic—relating to, like 
hypocritical, Homeric 
57. —able, -ible—that may be 
curable, comprehensible 
[noun] 
58. -ce ) 
perseverance 
59. —ion _ | State, condi- 
condemnation tion, quality 
60. -ty 
certainty 


II. Forty GREEK Worps 


A. ROOTS 


. aer—air 


airplane 


. arche—beginning, chief 


archbishop 


3- 


4. 


autos—one’s self 
automatic 

bios—life 
biography 
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6. 


If. 


23. 


chronos—time 
chronological 

cratos—tule, strength 
autocrat 


. ge—earth 


geology 


. grapho—to write 


phonograph 


. heteros—other 


heterodox 


. hex—six 


hexagon 
homos—alike 
homogeneous 


. hydor—water 


hydraulic 


. logos—speech, science 


prologue 


. metron—measure 


thermometer 


. micro—small 


microscope 


. octo—eight 


octopus 


. orthos—correct 


orthodox 


. pathos—suffering 


pathetic 


. pan—all, whole 


pan-American 


. penta—five 


pentameter 
philos—friend, lover 
philosopher 


. phobos—fear 


phobia 
phone—sound 
telephone 


WINONA SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


32. 
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polis—city 
Minneapolis 
poly—much, many 
polygamy 
pseudos—false 
pseudonym 
psyche—soul, mind 
psychology 
sophos—wise 
philosopher 
tele—far off 
telegraph 
theos—God 
theology 


B. PREFIXES 


amphi—around, on both sides, 
both 
amphitheater 

anti—against 
anti-war 


. dia—through, apart 


diameter 


. ec—out of 


ecstasy 


. epi—upon 


epitaph 


. eu—well 


eulogy 


. meta—beyond 


metaphysics 


. para—against 


parasol 


. peri—above 


periscope 


. syn—together 


synchronize 


PHILIP VON RouR SAUER 
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SUPPLEMENTING THE WORK IN LETTER-WRITING 


So often I have concluded a unit in letter-writing with a feeling of 
frustration. However ingenious my plans to invent circumstances calling 
for all types of letters have seemed, the work has suffered in that it is 
still too artificial. A very small number of the letters written are real 
letters. While I am willing to assume the responsibility of a prophet in 
predicting that situations in the later lives of my students will necessitate 
just such epistles, I have nevertheless often wished that we had more 
opportunities to write honest-to-goodness letters which might be sent 
through the mails. 

Quite inadvertently I found one method, which, although it can by no 
means supplant the letter-writing unit, may be used to advantage as a 
supplement after the work in the required unit is completed. 

From time to time throughout the year circumstances arise which pre- 
sent legitimate, interesting motivation for just such “real letters.”’ I think 
I can make my point clearer by giving a few illustrations: 

Our Wisconsin students, acquainted as they are with farm life, were 
impressed with Hamlin Garland’s “Under the Lion’s Paw.” Garland, stu- 
dents declared, understood what stamina it took to be a farmer. Because 
of this whole-hearted approval, I suggested that we write to Mr. Garland 
and tell him how well we liked the story. In a discussion of just what 
such a letter might be like, I was gratified when one student pointed out 
that in a letter of appreciation there should be nothing to indicate that the 
writer was demanding an answer. One boy volunteered to compose the 
letter. It was read in class the next day, and after alterations were made 
on the recommendations of the class, the letter was mailed. In that in- 
stance virtue had its reward. Mr. Garland sent a courteous reply. Further 
than that, the response from the author led to a popular demand for all 
the Garland books in our high-school library. 

One day a girl made the statement that Sir John Falstaff was a char- 
acter in Shakespeare’s Henry VI. Challenged, she referred to a volume of 
a well-known encyclopedia as her authority. After due investigation we 
found that the encyclopedia had erroneously attributed Falstaff to Henry 
VI. The aggrieved young lady was the first to suggest that the company 
publishing the reference book be informed of the error. The class agreed, 
after one student had warned that the writer should be careful not to 
gloat over detecting a small error. Sometime after we received a letter 
from the publishing house acknowledging the incorrect statement, and 
thanking us for drawing attention to it. 
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Across the river from our town in the village of Taylors Falls, Minne- 
sota, is a bronze tablet commemorating a visit of Stephen A. Douglas to 
Taylors Falls in 1854. In connection with a study of the 1850’s the class 
began a search for more details of that visit. Interviews with members of 
“old families” and a study of printed accounts of old days in the “Friendly 
Valley” brought little result. We began to write letters. One went to the 
Wisconsin State Historical Society, which could give us no help. How- 
ever, the boy who wrote to the Minnesota State Historical Society re- 
ceived a reply which whetted our interest in unearthing more local his- 
tory. Contrary to the inscription on the tablet, the society’s records show 
Douglas’ visit to have occurred in 1857 when Senator and Mrs. Douglas 
went from Stillwater to Taylors Falls. 

According to the historical society’s data, Douglas made no public 
addresses during his visit, and yet the bronze tablet on the facade of the 
old hotel in Taylors Falls reads: 


STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS 
“Little Giant’”’ 
Spoke from This Hotel Balcony in 1854 


Students are asking, “Which is right?” 
It looks as though we shall have to write more letters. 


NinA DRAXTEN 
St. Crorx Farts ScHOOL 
St. Crorx FALLs, WISCONSIN 


NEW GREEKS FOR OLD 


Classic myths! Three weeks in which to present to my movie-mad and 
already motivation-proof Freshmen the unit on ancient myths and leg- 
ends. Fortunately, we had an excellent text, Sabin’s Classic Myths That 
Live Today, but how was I to bridge the gap between the western and de- 
tective thriller and the “glory that was Greece’? I had taught The Iliad 
and The Odyssey to Juniors and found them at least partially receptive, 
but was skeptical as to the interest my wriggling Freshmen would display. 

The first day I placed on the board a list of the major deities of both 
Greece and Rome with their meanings, and asked the children to pick out 
any names which they recognized. Many were already familiar with 
Mars, Venus, Mercury, and Jove. The Latin students knew some of the 
less common names and also contributed information in regard to the re- 
ligion of the Romans. We discussed the similarity of Jove to the Scandi- 
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navian god Thor. Then I showed them an advertisement of a well-known 
make of car picturing Thor in the background with his thunderbolt, and 
pointed out his significance in advertising the power of the car. I suggested 
that they would be surprised to find in how many ways we use these old 
names and legends without realizing their meaning. For an assignment I 
asked them to look through newspapers and magazines for answers to 
questions such as: 

Which god has many theaters named after him? 

Which god is associated with mending tires? With breakfast foods? 

What make of car uses Mercury’s heels on its radiator cap? 

What make of tire uses them in its name? 

What hot water heater is named after one of these gods? 

Which one is mentioned most often in movie magazines? 

What months of the year are named after some of these gods? 


Most of the students were quite amused at the assignment but came 
back the next day primed with other names they had noticed: “Wingfoot 
soles,” ‘Venus pencils,” “A pollo theaters,” “‘Send flowers the Mercury 
way,” “Diana watches,” and others. 

The Latin teacher had offered me her collection of pictures, and I 
showed some of them in class the second day. Paul Whiteman behind a 
pastry lute was labeled the ‘Orpheus of Broadway’’; a statue which was 
presented to Edison showed Orpheus discarding his lyre for a phonograph 
disk; one picture was of Ceres holding the horn of plenty which was filled 
with Monarch finer foods; another was the lovely picture of Aurora and 
her chariot. Then I told them the myth about Aurora who opened the 
gates of the dawn and whose tears caused the dew. I related the Greek 
explanation of the seasons as being Ceres’ grief for her daughter. Some of 
the class had seen Walt Disney’s lovely comedy based on this myth, and 
afterward found the pictures from it in Good Housekeeping for their note- 
books. When I passed out the books, they were interested in reading some 
of these legends for themselves. 

Of course, soon came the questions: “Are these stories true?” “Did 
they really happen?” The introduction to our text has some good sugges- 
tions on this, and we discussed how many of these myths could have grown 
up, before there were any books, just as explanations of natural phe- 
nomena. When even some of the most sophisticated admitted to having 
once believed in fairies, in the Easter rabbit, and Santa Claus, they could 
not condemn the credulity of the early Greeks. 

Every day we had displays on the bulletin board from which we drew 
our assignments as much as possible, the aim being always to find what 
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significance lay behind the picture or the name; for instance, “Ambrosia, 
the pore-deep cleanser, a lotion fit for the gods to use”; N.R.A. signs with 
the eagle, a symbol of Jove’s authority, representing the highest power of 
the nation. Quite a rivalry grew up to find pictures which no one could 
explain. We used Saturday Evening Post covers, advertisements for 
Parke Davis drugs, “Vulcan matches,” ‘“‘Hygeia chalk,” “King Midas 
flour,” ‘Pandora shoes,” and “‘Adlas tires and cement’; we had comic 
strips, “Olympic records,” seed catalogues, and even Sears Roebuck cata- 
logues where some one found ‘“‘Neptune bath salts.” In order to appreciate 
the value of these trade-names, it was necessary for them to know the 
legends. Our text was particularly helpful for this kind of work since it 
takes up the gods in alphabetical order and also has many valuable sug- 
gestions for original work and many illustrations. 

As clippings and pictures began to accumulate, the next step was to 
keep a notebook. In this I required certain information, such as a list of 
the gods and goddesses which the students were to have learned by the 
end of the unit, causes of the Trojan War, the adventures of Ulysses, and 
one original myth; but for the most part they were composed of advertise- 
ments and pictures with an accurate and well-worded explanation of their 
connection with the old legends. From this work an appreciation for the 
necessity of a literary background for artists, architects, and ad writers 
gained at least a feeble recognition. 

The original myths were especially good both from the composition and 
imaginative standpoints. Explanations of the Grand Canyon, the Rocky 
Mountains, the geysers, volcanoes, stars, rain, and snow from the grief of 
the twins, Rainus and Snowus, and why we have blondes, brunettes, and 
redheads, were some of the topics. 

We became so involved in the many diverging lines of interest, such as 
the comparison of Venus de Milo and Miss America, the use of names in 
poetry and music, the stories from Hawthorne’s Wonder Book and Tangle- 
wood Tales and Richard Haliburton’s Glorious Adventure, and the enjoy- 
ment of these myths for their own sake, that we finished with individual 
reports on the minor deities and heroes. The Labors of Hercules were 
greeted with much laughter by the more imaginative, and with at least 
amused tolerance by the skeptics. However, one boy said he didn’t think 
that Hercules’ feats were any more impossible than the ones which the 
he-men of the cowboy stories could always do, a remark to gladden any 
English teacher’s heart. 

Summing up this unit, I feel that three things were accomplished: (1) 
an incentive for grammatically correct and neat written work; (2) a 
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knowledge of the Greek and Roman deities, combined with a thorough 
enjoyment of the legends about them; (3) an everyday application of 
these names and legends—actually a cultural background in disguise. 
However, this is not complete without a reference to the succeeding 
unit, which fortunately happened to be The Merchant of Venice. When I 
read the first scene aloud to the class and came to Bassanio’s words, 


For the four winds blow in from every coast 
Renowned suitors, and her sunny locks 

Hang on her temples like a golden fleece; 

Which makes her seat of Belmont Colchos’ strand, 
And many Jasons come in search of her, 


almost with one accord the class looked at me with mingled pride and 
triumph. 
ETHEL M. KiIncG 


SENIOR HicuH SCHOOL 
Eau CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 


SENIOR DIARIES 


After my English XII class read extracts from Samuel Pepys’ Diary, I 
had each member of the class write the first entry of an original diary. 
The students had the privilege of placing themselves in the present or 
future time, or of imagining themselves to be fictitious people. 

I was surprised by the enthusiasm of the students. They gazed dream- 
ily out the windows, stared with concentration at the blank paper before 
them, then, with smiles quirking the corners of their mouths, they began. 

When I collected the papers, I found that the subjects varied from a 
modern hobo to a concert pianist, and the time varied from 490 B.c. 
to 5000 A.D. 

Here are a few interesting entries: 


Miss HENRIETTA FINKLESTEIN, 24 YEARS OLD 


Friday, December 13, 1864 


Friday the 13th and lots of hard luck. My gingerbread burned, my knitting 
was tied in knots, and my white Persian cat, Oscar, is gone. In the afternoon 
I went to Mrs. Torgeson’s for a quilting bee. That horrid Mrs. Swenson was 
there, so I went home. On the way home I saw that dear man, Ebenezer 
Obedile. He came to see me that evening, and we had tea and coffee cake 
before he left. He is the nicest man. There is to be a program at the school 
next Sunday. I hope Mr. Obedile will be there. 
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Saturday, December 14 
Got up at six-thirty and set my bread. Cleaned the house and ate a light 
lunch. Oscar has not returned yet. In the afternoon I walked to Jones’ Store 
for some groceries. Mrs. Bluebottom was over to see me about four o’clock. 
She said Mrs. Swenson was going to open a café. The nerve of her. At night I 
untied my knitting and tried to knit. I have to buy Christmas presents soon. 
I hope Mr. Obedile comes over soon. 


THE DIARY OF A YOUNG SPARTAN 
May 1, 490 B.C. 
The time of the seventy-second Olympiad has come. Tomorrow I will race 
in the shorter length for my glorification and the honor of my native city, 
Sparta, against all other Hellenes. I am in very strict training. 


ELste MAXWELL, AGE 12 
Sunday, April 18, 1892 

We rode to church this morning in our shining new buggy. It is two seated 
and has red wheels. The horses have red rings in their harnesses. Father was so 
proud. I sat beside him in church and in the middle of a hymn he began smil- 
ing. I knew that he was thinking about our new buggy outside. 

The minister came home with us for dinner. I helped Almantha dry the dishes. 
All afternoon we listened to Reverend Smith and sang Sabbath praises. 

Some day I hope I may look like Mrs. Boles, the doctor’s wife. I noticed 
her in church to-day. Mother says her face is so white and soft looking because 
she actually uses powder. Her hired girl told Almantha that Mrs. Boles hides 
the powder in the closet. 


These first entries show the variety of subjects. I keep the diaries and 
return them at irregular intervals for further entries. The students have 
made attractive covers for them. How many entries we shall make will 
depend upon the interest of the class. Now, however, at the end of a 
month all seem to enjoy their continued stories. The boys in particular 
like this composition work because it is a welcome change from themes. 


EsTHER G. SATEREN 
BLOOMING PRAIRIE 


MINNESOTA 


THE “HISPANIOLA” 


Was the “Hispaniola” a two-masted schooner or a three-masted square 
rigged vessel? Illustrations of numerous texts disagree in regard to the 
number of masts. If you would enliven your teaching of Treasure Island, 
encourage such a debate. Not only is it cause for making clear many 
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points of the plot, but it also furnishes means for an interesting explana- 
tion of nautical terms used in the story. 

Edward Saari, who had been out of school four years and had returned 
to get a high-school education, attempted to prove it was a two-masted 
schooner. He had lived by the sea and had experience piloting boats 
through the shoals off the west coast of Florida. His proof was as follows: 


1. The word “schooner’’ is used many times in Stevenson’s Treasure Island 
to describe the “Hispaniola.’’ Webster gives the following definition: “A 
schooner is a fore-and-aft-rigged vessel originally and still having two masts. 
.... About 1840 larger vessels with three or more masts came into use. ... . 
The first schooner is said to have been built about 1713.’’ The setting of 
Treasure Island occurred in the latter half of the eighteenth century, and three- 
masted schooners were not in use then. 

2. In nautical terminology the act of calling a square-rigged ship “‘a schoon- 
er’’ would be unthinkable. 

3. Captain Smollett said of his ship, “She’ll lie a point nearer to the wind 
than a man has a right to expect of his own wife.’’ A schooner lies or sails closer 
to the wind than a square-rigged ship. 

4. When Jim described the actions of the “Hispaniola’’ while it was sailing 
under her mainsail and two jibs, with no one steering, the word “boom”’ occurs 
several times and its actions are like those of the main boom on a schooner. 

5. On the morning of Jim Hawkins’ shore adventure “the booms were tear- 
ing at the blocks, the rudder was banging to and fro.”’ If it were a square-rigged 
ship, the yards would be in motion instead of the booms. 

6. Although we find the terms “fore,’’ “main,’’ and “mizzen,’” used by 
Stevenson, the “‘mizzen’’ could mean the main or last mast. 

7. Jim said, “I began to see a danger to the ship. The jibs I speedily doused 
and brought tumbling to the deck, but the mainsail was a harder matter. .. . . 
At last I got my knife and cut the halyards. The peak dropped instantly, a 
great belly of loose canvas floated broad upon the water.’’ The mainsail on a 
square-rigged ship has no peak and could not fall into the water by having the 
halyards cut as the sail in this type of rig is fastened to the yard above by 
stationary gaskets. 

8. “The moon was shining on the mizzen top and luff of the foresail.’’ The 
luff is the forward edge of a fore-and-aft sail. If the ship had a fore-and-aft sail 
as a foresail, it was schooner. 

9. A well-known edition of Treasure Island edited by a noted professor 
pictures a two-masted schooner in the notes to explain the nautical terms used. 


Clifford Andress, whose father had been a seaman for twenty-five 
years, maintained that it was a three-masted square rigger for the follow- 
ing reasons: 
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1. The “Hispaniola’’ was a three-masted square-rigged vessel because the 
terms “fore,’’ ““main,’’ and “mizzen’’ are used in the story and indicate there 
were three masts. The author speaks of ‘“‘mizzen top,’’ “foresail,’’ and ‘‘main- 
sail.’’ These terms would indicate the masts they were on. If the mizzen- and 
mainmasts were the same mast, why are half the sails called “main’’ and half 
*“‘mizzen’’? 

2. The glossary of one edition gives the following definition: ‘“‘Mizzen top 
is the top of the mizzenmast. The mizzenmast is the hindmost mast of a three- 
masted vessel.”’ 

3. “The moon was shining on the mizzen top and luff of the foresail.’’ This 
shows it had a mizzenmast and therefore was a three-masted vessel. 

4. When Jim was fighting with Israel Hands, he said, “I placed my palms 
against the mainmast.’’ This proves there was a mainmast. The author dis- 
tinctly mentions the ‘“‘mainmast”’ and “mizzen top’’ which would pertain to the 
mizzenmast. 

5. When Jim shot Israel Hands, he was in the mizzen shrouds on the cross- 
trees. If it were a two-masted schooner, the main boom would have swung out, 
and Israel Hands would have fallen on it. On a square-rigger nothing would 
have been in the way, and he would have fallen into the water as the author 
said he did. 

6. The author says that there were several storms and the ship took them 
better than any ship the captain had sailed. A square-rigged vessel is twice as 
good in storms as a schooner because there are so many different sails that can 
be raised, according to the wind velocity. 

7. The squire was a rich man and wanted a seaworthy ship. The best one 
he could buy at that time was a square-rigged vessel. 

8. A two-masted schooner cannot sail “north, south, east, and west,” with 
the wind coming from one direction while a three-masted square-rigger can. 

9. Although Webster says schooners were two-masted up until 1840, a two- 
masted schooner from 1750-1800 would not be developed enough to make a 
long sea voyage. It would mean a ship of the type of a square-rigger with 
slanting booms running past the masts and not with ends of the booms at- 
tached to the masts. 

10. The movie “Treasure Island’’ showed a square-rigged vessel. Producers 
wouldn’t place the wrong kind of ship on the screen because it would bring 
criticism. 

MILDRED CAMPBELL 
DELRAY HicH SCHOOL 
DELRAY BEACH, FLORIDA 


A THREE WEEKS’ UNIT IN MODERN POETRY 


The plan was carried out with a X B group of the Kensington High 
School for Girls in Philadelphia. It was a class project done while the 
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girls were completing at home a preliminary reading of one of the term 
novels. 
FIRST DAY 


Read to the class some poems that the pupils will be sure to enjoy; for 
example, Ralph Hodgson’s ‘‘Eve,” Robert Frost’s “The Runaway,” Amy 
Lowell’s “Patterns,” and Edna St. Vincent Millay’s “The Ballad of the 
Harp-Weaver.”’ 

SECOND DAY 


Say to the pupils: “Yesterday I read to you some poems that I like. 
In a few days I shall ask you to read some that you like, but first let us 
talk about how to read a poem aloud.” 

To instruct in the art of reading aloud is very difficult. One must rely 
chiefly upon one’s own reading to inspire imitation, but two things at 
least can be explained. Tell the pupils that the poet has something to say 
and that the reader’s first duty is to tell the audience what that is. To do 
so he must read slowly and distinctly and as nearly as possible as if the 
message were his own and he were talking to someone. Tell them also that 
the poet has a mood to impart and that the reader must convey this mood 
to his audience. To do so he must feel it himself so intensely that when he 
stands before the class he will have that in his bearing which induces si- 
lence; for upon that preliminary silence depends the receptivity of the 
audience to the mood which the reading is to create. 


THIRD DAY 


Say to the pupils: ‘‘A very good way to learn to enjoy poetry is to try 
to write it. Many high-school pupils have written very good verse. Today 
I shall read some of it to you. Later I hope that some or all of you will try 
to write a poem.” 

There are many sources now of student verse. I think that Mearns’s 
Creative Youth is still one of the best. 


FOURTH DAY 


Say to the pupils: “Today let us talk about how poetry differs from 
prose. You may tell me what you already know, and then I will point out 
some other differences.”’ 

The response of the class should determine how far you need to go in 
explaining rhyme, meter, rhythm, stanza form, images, and figures of 
speech. 
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FIFTH DAY 


Say to the pupils: ‘“Now I am ready to assign your parts in the unit 
we are working on. Each of you is to do three things: (1) select a poem 
to read to the class; (2) make a list of the poems you read while making 
your selection, giving in each case the name of the author and some com- 
ment as to what effect the poem has on you; (3) write a poem, or a para- 
graph of prose, on some subject that your reading has suggested to you. 
In addition to these things, or as a substitute for one of them, you may 
make an anthology of the poems you particularly like. The best poems 
and paragraphs written by the class we shall make into a little book.” 

Use the remainder of the period explaining what an anthology is, giv- 
ing a list of anthologies of modern poetry available to the students, and 
answering questions on the assignment. 


SIXTH DAY 


Divide the class into three groups for the presentation of the readings, 
and assign a chairman for each group. Tell each chairman to arrange the 
poems in his group in an order that he considers pleasing. Announce a 
schedule of readings, and hold each pupil responsible for acquainting his 
chairman with the name and author of his selection by a certain day. An- 
nounce a time for poems, paragraphs, and anthologies to be handed in by 
each group. Appoint an editor-in-chief and a group of associates to select 
the material for the book and a bookmaker and a group of copyists to put 
the material into book form. 


SEVENTH, EIGHTH, AND NINTH DAYS 


Distribute books and let the pupils read. Have as many anthologies as 
practicable, and let the pupils exchange these freely among themselves. 
Encourage them to write at any moment an inspiration seizes them, only 
each one must take seriously the responsibility of giving his chairman the 
name of his poem on time. 

TENTH DAY 


Read to the class again with the idea of showing the pupils how to doit, 
and then impress deeply upon each his responsibility for transmitting to 
the class the mood and message of the poem which he has selected. 


ELEVENTH, TWELFTH, AND THIRTEENTH DAYS 


Let the groups present their programs. Let the books be distributed, 
but have it understood that none is to be open during the program. If the 
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program is over before the period bell rings, let the pupils talk informally 
in groups, read, write, or get material ready for the book. 


FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH DAYS 


During the laboratory periods that preceded the readings and during 
time left after the programs, the material for the book will have been se- 
lected and partially copied; the editor-in-chief will have written his pref- 
ace and assigned someone to make the index and the table of contents; the 
bookmaker will likely have initiated a competition for a suitable cover. 
Such of these details as have not been done may be completed now. When 
all the work has been finished, a pleasing display of anthologies and an- 
notated lists of poems may be used to make the classroom breathe a liter- 
ary fragrance for many a day to come, and in the display, of course, the 
little book will be given the place of honor. 

RENNIE PEELE 


KENSINGTON H1GH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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USAGE COUNSEL 


THE RETAINED OBJECT 


A Chicago newspaper man writes to say that he is working on a daily 
paper and that the style sheet says, among other things, 


Don’t use indirect objects as the subjects of passive verbs; don’t say “the man 
was given a book,”’ “he was tendered a reception.”’ 


He adds that a while ago one of his editors wrote to Thomas A. Knott, 
Ph.D., general editor of Webster’s dictionaries, and the newspaper told of 
it, saying in part: 

Mr. Enix called Dr. Knott’s attention to the corruption of the English lan- 
guage and its usage in such common sentences as these: 

“The boy was presented with a prize.”’ 

“The boy was given a book.”’ 

Dr. Knott’s answer revealed that the dictionary editor conceives his task as 
the reporter of the language rather than its judge, saying: 

“The machinery of these two sentences is the machinery invented, preferred 
and preserved by those who use the language professionally. Whatever may be 
the logic or illogic of these constructions, the fact remains that they are idiomatic 
constructions in use by reputable writers.”’ 


My correspondent asks me what is to be done about it, the style sheet 
not having been modified to accord to Dr. Knott’s statement and the 
prohibition against the usage removed. And I am personally interested, 
because the same senseless rule was in force on the Chicago Herald in 1889, 
more than forty-seven years ago, when I became a reporter on it. 

Paul Elmer More had a similar experience and has left his impression 
of it in Academy Papers (1925), page 22, as follows: 

Curiously enough, if you are looking for examples of this pedantry of precept 
and authority, you will find it in the old newspaper “‘style cards’’ of twenty or 
thirty years ago; they scarcely exist today. 


Curiously enough, again, they go right on existing, though it is forty 
years since I heard a reporter at a Chicago Tribune annual dinner char- 
acterize the copyreaders of it as “‘“monuments of arrested development,” 
an apt term, for it moves from bland ignorance of current usage, and the 
only remedy known or to be suggested is the old one of education. One 
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might begin the process with George Perkins Marsh’s Lectures on the 
English Language (1859), page 403, with an added note, thus: 

The phrases, *‘I am told,’’ “he had been gone half an hour,”’ strike foreigners 
as particularly monstrous. Such combinations as “he was given a commission in 
a new regiment’’ are employed by some of the best writers of the present day, as 
well as by those of an earlier period. [Note.—Lord Berners, in his translation of 
Froissart, Vol. I, chap. 39, says: “I was showed the gleave.’’ Gibbon, Vol. I, 
chap. vii, observes of Maximin, “he had been denied admittance.”’] . . . . They 
make the language not less intelligible, but less artistic; less poetical, but not less 
practical, and they are therefore fully in accordance with those undefined 
tendencies which constitute the present drift of the English language. 


In Thomas R. Lounsbury’s History of the English Language may be 
read this: 

. . . . Such phrases as “the was given a book, he was told the truth,’’ and the 
like, run back to the Middle English period, and occur in all the great writers of 
our tongue. Expressions like the following—Be not denied access, stand at her 
doors, Shakespeare, Twelfth Night, act i, scene 4—are often ignorantly con- 
demned by those who are unaware that these exemplify one of the most thor- 
oughly established and characteristic idioms of the English language. 


In 1917, nearly twenty years ago, Professor J. Lesslie Hall published 
his English Usage, in which he devotes a chapter to the ‘Retained Ob- 
ject.”” The locution is found in Ancren Riwle (ca. 1225), Richard of Ham- 
pole (ca. 1340), Sir Amadas (ca. 1420), Coventry Mysteries (ca. 1450), 
Paston Letters (1422-1509), and in a steady and growing stream there- 
after into the living present, when it has become one of the common locu- 
tions of the language, good alike in verse and prose, literature and speech, 
formal and informal. It is entirely safe to assume that those who criticize 
it most severely use it daily, even in speech in proofrooms. 

It has attracted the attention of the great grammarians of Europe, al- 
ways without reprobation. Mitzner, Kruisinga, Poutsma, and, in Eng- 
land, Henry Sweet, Sonnenschein, Onions, and many more take it as it 
should be taken, as a regular and established idiom of English of all 
grades. And a further stage is reached. 

Jespersen in his Modern English Grammar, I11(1927), 301-11, takes upin 
considerable detail the several phases of the expression: first, what he calls 
the old construction, in which the direct object in the active is made the 
subject in the passive, with numerous supporting instances from Chaucer 
to Hardy; and, second, the new construction, in which the indirect object 
is made the subject of the passive verb and the direct object is retained as 
such, followed by instances from Shakespeare on, and these by an analysis 
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of the verbs found in this use: “give” and its synonyms, “‘pay,”’ “leave,” 
“vouchsafe,” “allow,” “promise,” “offer,” “‘bid,” “deny,” “refuse,” “‘for- 
bid,” “wish,” “order,” “command,” “owe,” “spare,” “save,” “cause,” 
“make,” “tell,” “show,” and “teach.” Jespersen sums it up thus: 

More important than this array of authors is the consideration that the new 
construction, .... while producing no ambiguities or other inconveniences 
worth mentioning, increases the ease and freedom of the language, and adds 
considerably to its stylistic resources, as the reader will easily see if he will try 
to render the same thoughts as are found in the above quotations by means of 
the old passive construction. Note especially the facility with which the new 
subject may be made at the same time the subject either (a) of a verb in the ac- 
tive, or (b) of an ordinary passive—combinations which it would be impossible 
to translate into such a language as Latin. 


Remember, too, that the only real objection to the retained object 
comes from scholars learned in Latin and not in English grammar. It is 
reflected in the attitude of H. W. and F. G. Fowler, who have nothing 
whatever to say of the construction in either The King’s English (1908) or 
Modern English Usage (1926), though the great Oxford English Dictionary 
abounds from beginning to end in instances lending themselves to apt 
treatment; and in the curiously contradictory attitude of grammarians 
like Kittredge and Farley, in their Advanced English Grammar (1913), 
who, unable to disapprove it, still contrive to say ‘Its habitual use gives 
one’s style a heavy and awkward air.” This is mere question-begging. 
The habitual use of practically any construction would have the same 
effect. 

And so, by a long route, we come back to the sanity of Webster’s new 
unabridged, where under “‘object”’ we find: ‘‘a. The retained object, pre- 
serving the object relation in the passive construction, where the verb in 
the active takes two object words, of which one becomes the subject of the 
passive (a book was given me; I was taught French by my mother).” 

When, let me conclude, did Webster cease to be an authority for editors 
and printers? 


WALLACE RICE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


LISTEN IN! 


Under the joint auspices of the American School of the Air and the 
Radio Committee of the National Council of Teachers of English a series 
of literature programs will be given during the coming school year over 
ninety stations of the Columbia Broadcasting System in this country and 
Canada. The programs offer much variety, as this list of them indicates. 
November ro: A radio version of King Richard the Third 
November 24: A radio version of Romeo and Juliet ' 
December 8: (1) A poetry choir from Central High School, Newark, New Jersey, 

followed by (2) an interview with Whit Burnett, editor of the magazine Story 
January 5: A radio version of The Taming of the Shrew 
January 19: A radio version of Julius Caesar 
February 2: (1) Dr. F. H. Kirkpatrick, of Toronto, on “The Reading and Inter- 

pretation of Poetry,’”’ with illustrations, followed by (2) an interview with 

Lew Sarett, poet and lecturer 
February 16: A radio version of As You Like It 
March 2: A radio version of Twelfth Night 
March 16: (1) A poetry choir from Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, 

New York City, followed by (2) an interview with Harold S. Latham, author 

and publisher 
April 6: A radio version of Hamlet 
April 20: A radio version of Henry the Fifth 


These broadcasts all come on Tuesday afternoons—from 2:15 to 2:45 
o’clock. Make note of your local Columbia Broadcasting System station 
and listen in. Comments and suggestions will be welcomed—particularly 
with reference to direct effect on students and classes. It is particularly 
desired that the series of Shakespeare performances be evaluated. 

A Manual covering these and other programs and provided with 
material that may be used with students both before and after the broad- 
casts is available. This may be obtained free by writing to Miss Helen 
Johnson, director, American School of the Air, 485 Madison Avenue, 


New York City. 


Max J. HERZBERG 
WEEQUAHIC HicH SCHOOL 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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POETRY PRIZE CONTEST FOR NEW AUTHORS 


To inaugurate its new policy of added emphasis on native American 
poetry, the Literary America magazine announces a series of monthly cash 
prizes for poems by authors who have not hitherto been published in the 
magazine. A technical knowledge of poetry forms is not necessary. The 
purpose of this competition is to bring to light the true nature of American 
poetry written by people uninfluenced by traditional standards. Three 
monthly prizes of ten dollars, five dollars, and three dollars each for the 
best poems by new authors are being offered for a period of six months. 
A final prize of fifty dollars will be awarded the poem considered the best 
of the monthly groups. Contributors need not be subscribers to the maga- 
zine. Only those authors will be considered eligible whose poetry has not 
previously appeared in Literary America. All inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to ‘‘Poetry Contest,” Literary America, 175 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. A folder detailing the rules of submission will be sent without 
charge upon receipt of a stamped envelope. 


THE DRAMATISTS’ PLAY SERVICE, INC. 


The Dramatists’ Guild, of New York, has recently adopted a new 
method of handling amateur production rights of its members. The new 
service is for professionally produced plays and will fix upon a standard 
20 per cent commission, paying all incomes in excess of that to authors 
and managers in quarterly payments or on demand. To accomplish this 
a corporation is being organized. Mr. Barrett H. Clark, for many years 
in the Samuel French office, will be executive director of the service. Re- 
lease dates in the amateur field will be adjusted in such a way that the 
author may reap the full benefit of amateur production in territory not in 
conflict with the road tour. The corporation will issue its own catalogue, 
and all plays handled will be listed. 

In reporting on the new service to the Dramatists’ Guild, Sidney 
Howard calls attention to the fact that the old stock company has 
actually disappeared, and that producers of amateur plays have con- 
stituted themselves the custodians of that theater audience which still 
persists outside the limits of a few large cities. These producers are keep- 
ing the theater nationally alive in spite of competition from other forms 
of amusement, and it is believed that there should be a more direct con- 
tact between playwrights and amateur producers. 
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A NEW EDITION 


Scholastic, the American high-school weekly, announces the publica- 
tion of two editions every week: a regular edition for teachers of English 
and those who combine or integrate English and the social subjects, and 
a social-studies edition for classes demanding a detailed study of social 
and economic problems. Each edition is the same size and magazine 
style as the old Scholastic, and there has been no increase in subscription 
price. 

Every week there will also be a special teacher edition of the magazine. 
This will carry all the material appearing in the chosen student edition, 
plus a special supplement presenting, in improved form, the classroom 
helps, assignments, study guides, and news formerly published in High- 
school. 


THE PERIODICALS 


THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


What is the reason for the contemporary outcry against the experts, 
specialists, planners, and promoters of long-range policies? Henry Seidel 
Canby attempted to answer this question in his Phi Beta Kappa address 
before the Columbia University chapter of the society, published in a 
recent issue of the Saturday Review of Literature. 

The opposition to these brain-trusters is all the more striking when 
one considers how many departments of the government are already in- 
evitably in the hands of experts, and with little complaint—who enter- 
tains suspicion and antagonism for the army engineers who are carrying 
on their technical and increasingly important business without opposition? 
The expert is under attack only in regions where our prejudices or self- 
interests are aroused. In a controversial field we tend to fall upon him 
as a theorist who is disqualified for practical affairs precisely because he 
has been trained to think in the long terms of logic or the hypotheses and 
experiments of science. 

Mr. Canby’s analysis of this enigma leads us to the conquest of indus- 
trialism over our agrarian civilization. The social environment of the 
college student makes him aware chiefly of the rewards of competition, 
with power in terms of wealth as a primary objective. This urge is in di- 
rect contrast with the functions of a liberal education which presumably 
deals with the “good life.” This contrast created in the typical youth 
a resentment against the college because it did not gratify the instinctive 
desires of American business and professional men who changed in less 
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than a generation from drudges on a ten-hour schedule to supporting 
patrons of the country club. The ancient Roman millionaire was as much 
a seeker of profits and exploiter and spender as an American plutocrat, 
but he carried the arts with him, and today we still find the evidences of 
his liberal culture in the excavations. 

So the college youth of that new industrial age, who is now most in- 
fluential in shaping public opinion, concluded that the professor who did 
not understand the spirit of an age of high finance was probably in- 
competent on other topics as well. The professor attempted to give the 
youth a plan for the good life when the nation wanted not the good life 
but immediate success. 


Pearl Buck develops a familiar line of argument against the novel of 
purpose dealing with social problems in a recent Yale Review article en- 
titled “Fiction and the Front Page.” Her central thesis is that novels 
must deal with people, and that circumstances like strikes, war, revolu- 
tion, Fascism, and life in a coal mine are of no interest except as the char- 
acter is directly affected by these incidents. The author is in search of 
life. Thus a novel about a coal miner will deal with a man in a coal mine, 
not with a coal mine shaping men. ‘“There just happens to be a coal mine 
around the life he has chosen.” 

Miss Buck goes somewhat farther than most critics who share her 
point of view. “A world war,” she declares, “may deserve but a sentence 
in the whole book; a Communist revolution, nothing at all if it does not 
touch the life. And it is not to be forgotten that the vast majority of 
people in the world today are not inwardly touched by war or Communism 
or social revolution, or by any of the stuff called front-page news.” 

The author must be indifferent to group problems such as social sys- 
tems, strikes, and wars, except as they change the life of the character; 
for communism, revolution, militarism, fascism, and the rest are but 
repetitions of similar events in the history of the world. Moreover, we 
have no proof that one thing is better than another in government or 
menus or music. The only conclusion a novelist may draw is that the end 
of his creature must be true to its beginning. 

Journalism is the worst possible school for the young novelist, with its 
hasty emphasis upon the crudely dramatic. The journalist stands too 
close to changing life to recognize its meaning and shape and philosophy. 

Miss Buck apparently fails to escape the dilemma which this issue in- 
evitably presents, for, while denying the novelist a right to approach his 
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character with a social philosophy, she nevertheless recognizes that life 
has meaning and philosophy which cannot be perceived from the ephem- 
eral events of the front page. 


“One finds in current American all the characters and tendencies that 
marked the rich English of Shakespeare’s time,”’ asserts H. L. Mencken 
in his article on ““The American Language” in the spring, 1936, number 
of the Yale Review. “The making of new words ... . is carried on be- 
cause there survives in the American something that seems to have faded 
out of the Englishman: an innocent joy in word-making for its own sake, 
a voluptuous delight in the vigor and elasticity of the language.”’ 

Although British authors and critics have protested for more than a 
hundred years against the importation of American slang, they have not 
succeeded in resisting the tendency of the English language to adopt ex- 
pressions which had their birth on American soil. So widespread and so 
insidious is the progress of such expressions, in fact, that they often occur 
in the very diatribes that revile them. “The Englishman, conquered at 
last,” he exclaims, “‘can no longer protest against Americanisms wi.hout 
using them.” 

Mr. Mencken reports that English writers and scholars are rapidly be- 
coming reconciled to the hitherto objectionable accretions. Among these 
is a definitely pro-American party of writers and scholars which included 
the late poet laureate Robert Bridges, and numbers among its other 
adherents Wyndham Lewis, Edward Shanks, Richard Aldington, and Sir 
John Foster Fraser. Further evidence of the changing attitude is the 
work of the brilliant lexicographer, Sir William Craigie, who has spent 
the years since 1925 in a scientific examination of American English. Mr. 
Mencken offers the bold speculation that American English will eventual- 
ly usurp the natural leadership of British English and will determine the 
general course of language hereafter. 


Recently Mr. Garet Garrett declared in a Saturday Evening Post article 
that the cry of hunger has not yet been heard in America. Commenting 
upon this statement with extraordinary restraint, Mr. Upton Sinclair 
writes in the September, 1936, number of Common Sense that while Mr. 
Lorimer, the publisher of the Saturday Evening Post, and Mr. Garrett 
may not have heard the cry of hunger, the mothers of several hundred 
thousand school children in New York City, who have been certified by 
the charity agencies to be suffering from malnutrition, have no doubt 
heard that cry. The million or so of share-croppers all over the South 
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who have been turned off their land and left to wander about as beggars 
and tramps have no doubt heard their children utter the cry of hunger. 
The hundreds of thousands of girls who are working in the sweated indus- 
tries of America today for wages of a few cents an hour have heard the 
cry. “The cry of hunger is being heard in every corner of America, but 
it will never be heard by the Saturday Evening Post and its hired liars— 
not until it turns into a cry of rage and revolution.” 


THE PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 


In a timely survey of adult reading interests conducted by the Cleve- 
land Public Library for the year 1935, it was discovered that there has 
been a decrease in desultory reading and less call for leisure-time reading 
and escape literature. On the other hand, there has been an increase in 
technical and business books and information. “Recovery” was reflected 
in calls for books and periodicals dealing with subjects such as air- 
conditioning, building, machine-shop practice, automobile mechanics, 
road construction, boat-building, market analysis, etc. According to this 
report the larger number of readers seem to be thinking, observing, 
comparing, and endeavoring to form intelligent opinions on the vital 
questions of the time. Magazines discussing current topics were in con- 
stant use, as were books and pamphlets on social security, strikes, labor, 
civil service, and housing. Social welfare, government expenditures, 
taxation and wealth, Fascism, socialism, propaganda, planned use of 
leisure, the art of living, Abyssinia, China, Japan, international relations, 
neutrality and sanctions, and world-affairs in general were other sub- 
jects on which there was much interest. Even in fiction the number of 
serious readers who want novels with a social meaning or those depicting 
the social scene of this country or elsewhere are said to be steadily 
increasing. 


Commenting upon a recent theory concerning the origin of the word 
“ain’t,” Professor Harold H. Bender, of Princeton University, reports 
that very little work has been done in the field. In a contribution to the 
March issue of Word Study he relates the word to the form “ain’t,’’ which 
was recorded about 1700 and used as a contraction of “‘am not” and of 
“are not.” Five years later the form “ain’t” appears as a contraction of 
“are not” and applied also to “am not” and “is not.”’ In the nineteenth 
century “ain’t I’ for ‘am not I” was often written “arn’t,” apparently 
through identification of “an’t’” for “am not’ and with “an’t” for “are 
not.” The frequent merging of forms from different sources is revealed 
in such expressions as ‘“They ain’t here and they ain’t been here.”’ 
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An interesting device for motivating leisure reading in the high school 
is described in the April issue of High Points by Pearl Maxwell, of Abra- 
ham Lincoln High School, New York City. Miss Maxwell read a list of 
ten questions which she asked the class to answer by recording on a sheet 
of paper the author and the title of the book in question. When the stu- 
dents marked their own papers the answers were supplied by members of 
the class, who also commented briefly on the stories whose names they 
supplied. These are the questions: 

1. In what story does a huge, manlike monster murder many people living on a 
street in Paris? 
. In what story do two lovers, separated on the eve of their marriage, meet 
again at the deathbed of one of them? 
3. In what story did the author predict the invention of the submarine many 
years before it was actually invented? 
4. Askull. A glittering insect. Buried treasure. In what story do we find these 
related? 
. In what story does a character save his life by predicting an eclipse? 
. In what story does a girl dye her hair green? 
. In what story is a man sentenced to many years of imprisonment for stealing 
a loaf of bread? 
8. What boy attends his own funeral? 
9. In what story is a balloon containing several people and a dog wrecked on an 
uninhabited island? 
10. In what story does a much-laughed-at character detect a murder and the 
exchange of a white and Negro child, through the use of fingerprints? 


to 


NI Dw 


Other sets of questions were prepared for more advanced classes, and 
children were invited to formulate their own questions concerning other 
books they had read. 


Miss Claire H. Finn, of Richmond Hill High School, New York City, 
found herself programmed for five classes in English 4, the course in which 
grammar is taught. How she met the needs of many different types of 
students and at the same time avoided a deadly monotony she describes 
in the April issue of High Points. 

Pupils were supplied with the answer edition of a functional grammar, 
a workbook containing diagnostic tests and practice exercises, and an- 
swers to all the diagnostic tests. There were also a mastery-test booklet 
and mimeographed makeup tests on the units studied during the term. 
A pupil studies the assigned pages in the textbook at home, performs the 
practice exercises, and turns to the diagnostic book to take the test for 
the unit under consideration. He checks the correctness of his own an- 
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swers, and if his mark is sufficiently high, he applies for the mastery test, 
which he takes the next day in school. If his mark is low, he reviews the 
parts on which he has failed and does additional practice exercises. If a 
pupil fails on a mastery test, he is assigned to a conference with the 
teacher. Pupils like this new method. As one of them said, “It eliminates 
the tiresome forty-five minutes that are ordinarily spent going over things 
that just a few pupils in the class do not quite understand. ... . You can 
go along as fast as you are able.” 


A mimeographed publication called Speech News was published for the 
first time in March, 1936, by the Missouri Association of Teachers of 
Speech. The publication, which is to be sent to all the members of the 
Missouri Association, is to appear at intervals and is edited by Raymond 
F. Howes, of Washington University. The leaflet is devoted chiefly to 
news items about local meetings and activities of the members. 


Is reading becoming too slow, too difficult an adventure for the modern 
child? An editorial in the April Wilson Bulletin for Librarians warns that 
libraries have lost as borrowers and book readers a large part of the 
younger generation that has recently come of library age. Some of this 
loss of patronage may be attributed to the depression budgets of public 
libraries, which have resulted in curtailed service, shabby books, and a 
paucity of fresh material. An even more serious factor is pointed out as 
being the direct competition of new and aggressive claimants for the 
leisure of boys and girls. “The radio, the motion picture, and organized 
sport,” concludes the Wilson Bulletin editorial, “have captured the child’s 
world, laid hold on his imagination, excited his senses, so that he has little 
time and less patience left for the printed word. The work of the advertis- 
ing the library to children must begin all over again. Librarians and edu- 
cators must work hand in hand to reacquaint children with the deep and 
abiding celights of literature.” 


THE BEST SELLERS* 
(August 17-September 14, 1936) 


FICTION 
1. Gone with the Wind, by Margaret Mitchell. June 30. Macm. . $3.00 
2. I Amthe Fox, by Winifred Van Etten. Aug. 24. L.B. . . . 2.50 


* Reprinted, by permission, from the Retail Bookseller of the Baker & Taylor Co., 
55 Fifth Ave., New York City. Ranking is based upon a count of the Baker & Taylor 
Co.’s sales throughout the country during the period. Only current books are included. 
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. Lost Morning, by Du Bose Heyward. Aug. 20. F. & R. 

. Drums Along the Mohawk, by Walter Edmonds. July 31. L. B. 
. Far Forest, by Francis Brett Young. Sept.9. R. & H. 

. Men Are Such Fools, by Faith Baldwin. Sept. 8. F.& R. 

. The Enchanted Voyage, by Robert Nathan. Aug. 31. Knopf 


. After All, by Clarence Day. Aug. 24. Knopt , 

. Man, the Unknown, by Alexis Carrel. Sept. 12, ’35. Harp. . 

. Wake Up and Live, by Dorothea Brande. Feb. 17. S.&S. 

. Cross Word Puzzle Book, Series 39, by Buranelli, Hartewick & 
Petherbridge. Aug. 31.S.&S. 
. North to the Orient, by Anne M. Lindbergh. Aug. s, 35. Harc. 2. 
. The Flowering of New England, by Van Wyck Brooks. Aug. 18. 
. Inside Europe, by John Gunther. Feb. ‘Harp. 
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. The American Flaggs, by Kathleen Norris. Aug.21. D.D. . $2 
. They Walk in the City, by J. B. Priestley. Aug.17. Harp. . . 2 
. Mrs. Meigsand Mr. Cunningham, by Elizabeth Corbett. Sept. 8 


App.-Cent. 


GENERAL 


. Live Alone and Like It, by Marjorie Hillis. July31. B.M.. . $1. 
. An American Doctor’s Odyssey, ad Victor G. Heiser. Aug. 29. 
Norton . . 3. 
. Around the World in s Eleven y ears, by Patience, Richard and 


John Abbe. Apr. 6. Stokes 
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BOOKS 


WHAT MAKES A BOOK READABLE 


According to What Makes a Book Readable,' about 50 per cent of our 
population cannot read with ease and understanding much of the reading 
material now available for adults. In recognition of the growing need to 
make the American public more literate, the authors of What Makes a 
Book Readable have performed a timely service for all who write for adults 
of limited reading ability as well as indirectly for readers of limited read- 
ing ability. Many books, significant in content, could easily be more read- 
able if authors and publishers were more sensitive to devices and princi- 
ples that insure clarity and grace. 

What makes a book readable? The authors have attacked the problem 
by investigating what constitutes difficulty of reading material. They are 
concerned with difficulty as it is related to structural elements: length and 
structure of words and sentences, number and hardness of different words, 
structure of paragraphs, length of selection, types of discourse, methods of 
presenting character. 

The authors admit that these elements are not of first importance in 
determining difficulty. ‘On the contrary,” they say, “it seems altogether 
probable that whether an idea is abstract or concrete, whether it is famil- 
iar or unfamiliar, are more important issues in determining difficulty than 
whether that idea is expressed in words of one or several syllables.’”’ The 
structural elements were given precedence in the investigation of What 
Makes a Book Readable, because they lend themselves most readily to 
quantitive enumeration and statistical treatment. “If investigation,” say 
the authors, ‘“‘can prove that structural elements have significant relation- 
ship to difficulty, further investigations will be encouraged to deal with 
less tangible elements.” Within the limitations set by themselves, the 
authors have done a significant, thoroughgoing piece of work that com- 
mands deserved respect. 

The study concerns itself with only one purpose for reading: to get 
“the gist’”’ of the content. According to the findings of the report, “‘the 


* By William S. Gray and Bernice E. Leary. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1935- 
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number of different words in a selection, the number of prepositional 
phrases contained in a selection, and the proportionate occurrence of poly- 
syllables bear a significant relationship to the difficulty a reader experi- 
ences in reading to obtain a general impression of the content.” 

The investigation involved 1,690 adults, almost one-sixth of whom were 
found to read with a proficiency normally attained by high-school gradu- 
ates. About one-sixth had a reading proficiency commonly associated 
with the lower elementary grades. Between these two extremes ranged 
the remaining number of adults tested, The facts obtained relative to 
difficulty deal with forty-four structural elements. Judged by the occur- 
rence of eight elements of difficulty, Robinson Crusoe (adapted) and Silas 
Marner (adapted) are easy to read; Cimarron, Moby Dick (original), All 
Quiet on the Western Front, and Peder Victorious are average in difficulty; 
while The Art of Thinking, Elizabeth and Essex, The Last of the Mohicans, 
and The Tragic Era are difficult. 

The implication of What Makes a Book Readable seems to be that read- 
ing materials adapted to adults of limited reading ability should be pro- 
duced. Perhaps so. But for teachers, administrators, and supervisors the 
implications are unmistakable that the art of reading should be taught 
more efficiently from the first grade through high school, to the end that 
more than 50 per cent of the adult population can read with greater ease 
and comprehension the materials already available. 

STELLA S. CENTER 


ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL 
New York CIty 


TWO HELPS FOR THE TEACHING OF MOTION- 
PICTURE APPRECIATION 


In the forty-page pamphlet entitled The Photoplay as Literary Art’ 
Walter Barnes has done one of the best recent pieces of elementary liter- 
ary criticism. His first chapter shows the photoplay to be novel-play, 
‘another way of telling a story, portraying character, commenting on life— 
inferior to both novel and play in some respects; superior to them in other 
respects.”” Particularly in its mobility and definiteness of background and 
in the vividness of its action it excels, but it is almost inevitably weak in 
the subtleties of characterization and in transmission of the author’s per- 
sonality through style and incidental comment. 


' The Photoplay as Literary Art. By Walter Barnes. Newark: Educational and Rec- 
reational Guides, Inc., 1936. 
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Professor Barnes’s second chapter, ‘‘Factors Conditioning the Photo- 
play,”’ becomes almost an excuse for its weaknesses on the ground that it 
is new, that it is ephemeral (like the stage play), that it must appeal to the 
popular taste, and that it is controlled by the box-office. This is the least 
valuable part of the book. 

The entrée of this critical meal is the third chapter, ‘Esthetic Princi- 
ples of the Photoplay,” in which are set forth eight principles of art which 
the photoplay ought to follow. Twenty-four pages are devoted to the 
statement of these principles, with discussion and illustration, both posi- 
tive and negative, from photoplays in the memory of most readers. The 
first canon laid down that ‘‘the photoplay must have unity, coherence, 
and proportion,” and the last that “‘when the photoplay presents scenes, 
character, and problems ostensibly realistic, it must, with certain reserva- 
tions, reveal the truth,’ are the most fundamental. The dictum that “the 
sensational and the emotional elements, tho indispensable, ought to be 
restrained and controlled, and generally are utilized to suggest meanings,”’ 
is also important, but one is led to question the “‘are” in the last clause. 
Perhaps this is a typographical slip. The final chapter, called “Toward 
Better Photoplays,” contributes little. 

The whole pamphlet may very well be used as a textbook in the hands 
of pupils, because the principles it lays down and the illustrations it uses 
are bound to provoke thought and discussion. Incidentally, these princi- 
ples of art, when once brought explicitly to consciousness, may be carried 
over into the consideration of printed literature. For the most part we 
have gotten too far away from literary criticism, from evaluation of liter- 
ature, concerning ourselves too much not only with literary history but 
with literary techniques. It is true that vital teachers have caused their 
pupils to talk about characters and actions in books as if they were real, 
but the more adult consideration of literature as art will not be out of 
place, at least in the upper years of the high school. 

Less praise can be given to A Course of Study in Motion Picture A ppre- 
ciation,? by Alice V. Turner and W. Paul Bodin, but it will still be useful 
to the teacher. It is not meant for pupil consumption and, therefore, cer- 
tain weaknesses in it are not so harmful. The authors plan to have pupils 
give to a consideration of the story in a photoplay only about 20 per cent 
of the total time for the unit or even less than that. Fresh from a reading 
of Professor Barnes’s pamphlet, one feels that this is perhaps only a third 


2 A Course of Study in Motion Picture Appreciation. By Alice V. Turner and W. Paul 
Bodin. Newark: Educational and Recreational Guides, Inc., 1936. 
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of the time that should be devoted to the story, since this heading covers 
also characterization. In the first paragraph of the Introduction, the 
authors say, “Our purpose in this project is . . . . instruct each student 
toward a fuller appreciation of motion picture art. We must study motion 
picture mechanics; the stage play versus the motion picture; classics ver- 
sus the motion picture; the elements of cinema appreciation.” This 
shows quite clearly their tendency to overemphasize the means at the ex- 
pense of the real end of photoplay art. And one is bothered, too, by a 
statement that the photoplay shouldn’t do violence to cherished beliefs 
and by an impression that if a play is sincere its bias, which may make it 
untrue, isn’t serious. The teacher who is really dealing extensively with 
the photoplay in the classroom will do well to purchase the pamphlet for 
the sixteen pages devoted to an analysis of the story, of types of motion 
pictures, and of action. Objectives, content, material, appraisal, and sug- 
gested questions, projects, and activities are all set forth. 

Unfortunately, both these pamphlets are planograph reproductions on 
a six-by-nine page, with generous margins, of typewriting apparently done 
on eight-by-eleven paper. 

W. HATFIELD 


CHICAGO NORMAL COLLEGE 
CuIcaco, ILLINoIs 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


John Reed. By Granville Hicks. Macmillan. $3.50. 

This brilliant record of the education of John Reed is at once a psychological case- 
history and a chronicle of one of the most stirring periods in the history of the world. 
The accounts of Reed at Harvard, his work as correspondent with Villa in Mexico and 
as correspondent in the World War, his work as poet and editor and producer of plays— 
all these reveal his inexhaustible energy, but they are but the background for the story 
of his great scoop—the report of an eyewitness of the Russian Revolution, which he 
described in his Ten Days That Shook the World. Reed appears in this portrait as a 
playboy who became a revolutionary, not so much through the growth of a philosophy 
as through the maturation of his instincts. 


A Spectacle for Scholars. By Winifred Welles. Viking. $1.75. 

The “spectacle for scholars” is the amusing attempt of pedantic Lemuel Greene to 
invent a universal language, and his long and pathetic quest for an equivalent for the 
verb “to be.” The other three narrative poems in this collection give characterizations 
of other equally eccentric characters. Miss Welles, whose previous poems were in the 
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field of the lyric, writes with extraordinary charm and in this book approaches the 
mastery of the narrative type, with frequent suggestion of the method of Edwin 
Arlington Robinson. 


Fear Is the Thorn. By Rachel Field. Macmillan. $1.35. 

Nature poems sentient with the sights and sounds of the beach, the woods, the 
fields. A few of these enchanting poems deal with human beings and the “brownstone” 
fronts of the city. 

Letters from Greenroom Ghosts. By John Mason Brown. Viking. $2.00. 

A well-known dramatic critic presents, in original style, a series of viewpoints con- 
cerning dramatic standards and techniques by means of a novel device. Imaginary 
letters from historic characters in the theaters to well-known dramatic artists of today 
serve as the vehicles for these instructive and entertaining criticisms. 


I Am the Fox. By Winifred Van Etten. Atlantic’s $10,000 prize novel. Little, 

Brown. $2.50. 

The story opens with a beautifully written tale of a hunted fox, which reminds one 
of Coffin’s Strange Holiness. Selma Temple, twenty-six, watching the scene with her 
lover, sees herself the hunted fox. She has a morbid imagination and fears life and the 
love of this normal young man. Interspersed with her discussions with him are those 
episodes of her adolescence and youth which have made her semineurotic. In the words 
of Brother Bob, “If you’d laugh [at a little vulgarity] instead of shrivel, you’d be a lot 
better off.” 


Steps Going Down. By John T. McIntyre. American prize winner all-nations 
novel competition. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 

The hard, resourceful underworld characters—stepping down mentally and morally 
—are presented as living men and women, largely through dialogue and meditation. 
The wise philosophy of a disinherited dope-fiend son of a patent-medicine family perme- 
ates the whole book. Inevitable query: ‘Why have these people grown up in an 
environment where, as Dora said, ‘The kid never had no chance’ ?” 


Lost Morning. By Du Bose Heyward. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 


Felix Hollister, a talented artist, has become rich and successful under the skilful 
management of his wife. Influenced by his sympathetic young secretary, he finds that 
he has sacrificed the morning of his life and determines to leave his wife to “do what 
he wants terribly to do’”’"—creative work. 

They Walk in the City. By J. B. Priestley. Harper. $2.50. 

Priestley says, “What I am trying to suggest is the innocence and helplessness of 
these two penniless young lovers among the machinery of our wretched civilization. 
I have tried to make the story symbolic of all the difficulties that confront young 
people in the contemporary world.” He has succeeded in doing just that in his London 
story of Rose Salter and Edward Fielding. 


Green Gates. By R. C. Sherriff. Stokes. $2.50. 


Readers who enjoyed Journey’s End and Fortnight in September will welcome Green 
Gates. Mr. Baldwin, Londoner, at fifty-eight after forty years’ service is retired on a 
pension. He has looked forward to having time to live; but idleness palls, and he and 
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his wife develop nerves. Mr. Sherriff very shrewdly solves the problem, and they 
enter,the abundant life through “green gates.” 


The People, Yes. By Carl Sandburg. Harcourt. $2.50. 
“The people is Every man—every body— 
Every body is you and me and all the others 
What every body says we all say.” 


Sandburg presents the philosophy of the people by means of proverbs, old wives’ 
tales, customs, superstitions, slang, and what not. 


Was College Worth While? By John R. Tunis. Harcourt. $2.00. 


A survey of the Harvard graduating class of 1911. Half the class are disappointed. 
The average income is less than $5,000. One-tenth of the group are on relief—public 
or private. Although most are city-minded, small-town men seem more contented. 
Question: “Had their lives not been broadened by college, might their chances for 
happiness not have been slighter?” 


The Flowering of New England. 1815-1865. By Van Wyck Brooks. Dutton. 
$4.00. 


The presénce of Gilbert Stuart and the travel experience of George Ticknor 
broadened the literature already flourishing in Boston. Brooks offers kindly but dis- 
criminating interpretation of the New England authors of that period: their lives, 
works, and social attitudes. 


Selma Lagerléf. Hanna Astrup Larsen. Doubleday. $1.50. 


A biography of the great Swedish Nobel Prize winner written by a Swedish-American 
friend. 


Snelling’s Tales of the Northwest. By W. J. Snelling. University of Minnesota 
Press. $3.50. 


A reprint of a book published in 1830 written by an adventurer and traveler who had 
spent much time among Indians. He pictures them as not romantically noble or blood- 
thirsty but as oriental in their attitudes. 


San Francisco’s Chinatown. By Charles Caldwell Dobie. Appleton. $5.00. 


Attractive in content and format and beautifully illustrated by E. H. Suydam. Mr. 
Dobie was reared in San Francisco and is a warm friend and tolerant admirer of all 
classes of Chinese. He begins with the advent of the first native of China; describes 
the rush of immigrants in 1849; tells of developing racial discord, railroad-building, the 
beginning and end of early Chinatown, and the loyalty of the servant class; and gives 
fascinating descriptions of American-Chinese customs and culture. 


The Brothers Ashkenazi. By 1. J. Singer. Knopf. $2.75. 


Powerful in content and presentation though at times tedious, this book attempts 
to give a social vision of life in eastern Europe and also to present the Jewish problem 
during the years of prewar expansion and later depression. Twin Jewish brothers, oppo- 
sites in character and with no brotherly love, are set against a background of changing 
industrial civilization, class and racial warfare, the clash of capitalists and submerged 
workers. 
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Three Bags Full. By Roger Burlingame. Harcourt. $3.00. 


Authors are finding New York State a rich field of literary material. Hendrick Van 
Huyten came to Cazenovia in 1795 and established himself as a feudal lord. For five 
generations the aristocratic branch of the family which he founded ruled the com- 
munity. Interest centers in the well-pictured pioneer life of the first Van Huyten, the 
black-sheep branch of the family, and the modern young people who sought to end 
the family feud. 


The Mountain and the Plain. By Herbert Gorman. Farrar & Rinehart. $3.00. 


The last of a trilogy treating the history of France from 1789 to the present. As a 
historical novel it is dramatic and thought-provoking in its parallels to the present, but 
even though the theme is of human interest, 653 closely printed pages prove a rather 
exhaustive treatment. 


Being Little in Cambridge. By Eleanor Hallowell Abbott. Appleton. $2.50. 


A charming story of a gracious manner of living and of the author’s distinguished 
neighbors: Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, and others. 


FOR THE SCHOLAR 


The Silver-Fork School. By Matthew Whiting Rosa. Columbia University 
Press. $3.00. 


A descriptive account of that eighteenth-century school of fiction which, reacting 
from the superserious novel of purpose, emphasized realistic portrayals of polite society 
and culminated in the masterpiece Vanity Fair. Separate chapters are devoted to 
Bulwer Lytton, Disraeli, Henry Colburn, and others. 


The Year’s Work in English Studies, Vol. XV: 1934. Edited for the English As- 
sociation by Frederick S. Boas and Mary S. Serjeantson. Oxford University 
Press, $3.75. 


A comprehensive report on English literary scholarship for all periods, from Old 
English to the present. This valuable series of abstracts would be considerably im- 
proved by the insertion of a topical index or a more purposeful arrangement within 
the chapters. 


A Dictionary of American English on Historical Principles. Compiled at the 
University of Chicago under the editorship of Sir William Craigie and James 
R. Hulbert. University of Chicago Press. $4.00. 


The first part of the much-discussed Dictionary of American English which, when 
complete, will comprise between twenty and twenty-five parts. The publishers an- 
nounce that additional parts will probably appear at the rate of four a year. The 
preparation of the Dictionary has been in process for eleven years, and all the reading 
and compilation for the entire work are now complete. The project was financed by 
the General Education Board, the American Council of Learned Societies, and the 
University of Chicago. 
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FOR THE TEACHER 


General Principles of Play Direction. By Gilmor Brown and Alice Garwood. 

French. $2.00. 

A concise, non-technical exposition of the problems of the director of the professional 
and amateur stage. Although the emphasis is upon the practical throughout, the larger 
artistic implications of play production are never lost out of sight. Casting, rehearsals, 
characterization, stage properties, dialogue, movements of the characters, and a glossary 
of technical terms are but a few of the topics treated by these directors of the Pasadena 
Community Playhouse. 


The English Teacher at Work. Research Committee of the English Section of 
the Southeastern Division of the Texas State Teachers Association. Edited 
by Clio Newton. 

A collection of course outlines, teaching units, and lesson plans assembled with large 
sections of examples of pupils’ work submitted by Texas teachers of English. Inserted 
among the outlines are several stimulating essays on aims and techniques in the English 
class. 


Education and Society: A Symposium. University of Oklahoma Press. $3.00. 

The essays in this symposium, contributed by such men as Lotus Coffman, William 
F. Ogburn, Frank C. Hill, John Gould Fletcher, and many others, are fundamental 
studies of the relation between the university and our democratic society, particularly 
with reference to the problems of the Southwest. 


Speech for the Classroom Teacher. By Dorothy I. Mulgrave. Prentice-Hall. 
$2.50. 

An excellent summary of the principles of speech, with particular attention to 
phonetics and speech pathology and the physiology of speech. Some attention is given 
to speech activities in school, but the text resembles a general treatise on speech rather 
than a specific study of the pedagogical aspects of speech education. 


College Entrance Requirements in English: Their Effects upon the High Schools. 
By Edna Hayes. A historical survey. Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Bureau of Publications. 

A careful study of the influence of the college-entrance requirements on the teaching 
of English in the high schools. Dr. Hays shows not only the retarding and injurious 
effects of the requirements but their beneficial effects as well. 


Teachers’ Marks and Objective Tests as Indices of School Adjustment. By Frances 
S. Sobel. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
This investigation confirms the suspicion that such spurious factors as penmanship, 

punctuality, and personal attractiveness profoundly influence teachers’ marks. The 

conclusions are based upon elaborate comparisons of teachers’ marks, test results, and 
pupils’ mental ability. 


Educational, Psychological, and Personality Tests of 1933, 1934, and 1935. 
(“Studies in Education,’’ No. 9.) By Oscar K. Buros. School of Education, 
Rutgers University. 
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A pamphlet containing classified lis.s of educational and mental tests published 
during a three-year period. Each title is accompanied by publication facts and the scope 
and age level of the test. 


The Construction and Use of Achievement Examinations. Edited by Herbert E. 
Hawkes, ef al., a Committee of the American Council on Education. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $2.40. 

This manual on the construction and use of achievement tests establishes sound 
principles for educational measurements on the high-school level. The treatment 
throughout emphasizes the practical aspects. John A. Lester and E. F. Lindquist have 
written the chapter on English. 


Course of Study in Journalism for Secondary Schools. Bull. 105. Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


A pamphlet outline describing the objectives, materials, and evidences of progress 
in a high-school journalism course. 


Safety Education in the Public Schools. Bull. 94. Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pa. 


An invaluable syllabus of opportunities for safety education in the public-school 
curriculum. The outline includes reference to vocational training, fire protection, 
citizenship activities, athletics, traffic safety, first aid, and the like. 


Proposed: A University of the United States. By Edgar Bruce Whitley. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press. $0.75. 


A pamphlet reviewing the history of the movement for the formation of a national 
university, with arguments for such an institution and a brief plan for its formation 
and operation. The pamphlet contains the text of a proposed bill for the establishment 
of a University of the United States. 


Phrase Origins: A Study of Familiar Expressions. By Alfred H. Holt. Crowell. 
$2.00. 


Those who have often wondered where such expressions as “flabbergasted,” “‘fili- 
buster,” “lallapaloosa,” “lame duck,” “moniker,” “namby-pamby,” and other estab- 
lished and semi-established idioms originated will find this a valuable reference book 
and delightful reading at the same time. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


The Winston Simplified Dictionary for Schools. Edited by Thomas K. Brown 
and William Dodge Lewis. John C. Winston. 


The more than forty-six thousand terms defined in this text are printed in large, 
bold type and followed by definitions within the vocabulary range of high-school pupils. 
It includes most of the unfamiliar words that pupils encounter in their general reading 
as well as words of recent coinage. Americanisms and colloquialisms have been omitted. 
This new school Dictionary is abundantly illustrated, and a concise atlas of the world 
is found at the end. 
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Treasure Island. By Robert Louis Stevenson. Adapted by T. E. Dunshee and 
Minna Ludeke. Heath. $0.68. 


Stevenson’s popular novel shortened and simplified for children in the intermediate 
grades and junior high school pupils with limited reading ability. It has obvious value, 
also, for the teaching of English to foreign-born adults. 


Student’s Guide for Literature and Life, Book IU: American Literature. By 
Dudley Miles, Robert C. Pooley, and Edwin Greenlaw. Scott, Foresman. 


A workbook designed to accompany the revised edition of Literature and Life, Book 
III. These objective study exercises offer thorough drill in the facts to be acquired from 
the anthology for which this is a companion book. Those teachers who still cling to 


the fact-mastery conception of literature teaching will find this workbook to their 
taste. 


Essentials of Grammar: A Handbook. By James Wallace Lees. Pitman. $0.75. 


The essentials of grammar, syntax, punctuation, and capitalization—in paper covers. 


Saplings: 11th Series, 1936. Scholastic Corp. $1.50. 


This newest member of an increasingly influential series contains the finest of the 
entries in a nation-wide competition in creative writing sponsored each year by the 
Scholastic Magazine. The contributions include verse, short stories, essays, and articles 
of a literary, historical, or controversial character. 


Beacon Lights of Literature: Grade Seven. By Rudolph W. Chamberlain. Iro- 
quois Publishing Co. 

A collection of readings for the first year of the junior high school addressed to the 
interests of young people. The selections, in the main, are within the comprehension 
of junior high school pupils. A teacher’s guide for the presentation of the literature in 
terms of strands recommended in An Experience Curriculum in English is supplied. 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream. By William Shakespeare. Edited by Farnsworth 
Wright. Wright’s Shakespeare Library, 840 North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
$0.35. 

The first of a new series of Shakespeare’s plays published in magazine form, with a 
bright cover, wide margins, and large type. Attractively illustrated. The new series is 
designed to sell on the magazine stands as well as in the bookstores. 


Lessons in English Essentials: Four Workbooks for the Seventh, Eighth, Ninth, 
and Tenth Grades. By Annie Ginsburg. Longmans, Green. $0.60 each. 


A systematic series of exercises in grammar, punctuation, capitalization, and good 
usage organized around a basic number of minimum essentials. The perforated exercise 
sheets are preceded by diagnostic tests and followed by review tests. The tenth-grade 
manual is suitable for review in the mechanics of English anywhere in the later high- 
school years. 
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A Practical Study of American Speeches. Edited by Herald M. Doxsee. Bruce. 
$1.60. 
Most of the space in this collection of American speeches is devoted to addresses 


by famous living men, but several classics of other days are included in a special sec- 
tion. Questions for the students, with brief notes, are attached to each of the selections. 


Enthusiastic Praise? Yes— 
and well deserved, too! 


THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


496 pages By REED SMITH $2.00 


“ 

, RADIANT Reed Smith shows here how the presentation of back- 
grounds, interpretative outlines, paraphrasing and writing of abstracts, man- 
aged by intelligent teachers on the outlook for appreciation, are doings which 
interest, charm, and satisfy the normal youngster. There is a noble chapter 
on reading aloud; a beautiful one on the dawn of appreciation. The whole 
treatment of the teaching of poetry is convincing, virile, and engaging. The 
handling of kinds of prose, the use of tests, the entire text, establish the teach- 
ing of literature as a fascinating pursuit and furnish the directions for making 
it so.” —School and Society. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


MOE BOOK TESTS 


Mention Still going strong in 48 states. Still the short- 
est, surest, device for testing outside reading. Over 
° 700 tests, 500 in print. § cents each; great reduc- 
The English Journal tion for sets. Sample for stamp. 


when writing to MOE WORD HUNTS 


Latest Moe invention! Pupils clamor for them, 


: then search the dictionary for hours. Greatest 
adver tisers scientific vocabulary-builder. Send stamp for cir- 
cular. 
MAURICE W. MOE 


West Division High School Milwaukee, Wis. 
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